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LETTER OF JOHN BRADSHAW. 


{The subjoined curious and interesting letter by the 
President of the High Court of Justice which tried and 
condemned Charles L. is valuable as containing some par- 
ticulars of the early life of this celebrated man not 

nerally known, John Bradshaw was the third son of 
Henry Bradshaw of Marple in Cheshire, living in Wy- 
berslegh, 1606, and buried at Stockport, 3rd Aug. 1654. 
In the register of Stockport, the baptism of John is thus 
entered; “John, the sonne of Henrye Bradshaw of Mar- 
ple, was baptized 10th Dec. 1602.” Opposite to this the 
word Traitor is written in another hand. The President 
relates in his will that he had his school education at 
Bunbury in Cheshire, and Middleton in Lancashire; and 
tradition adds that he was also for some time at Mac- 
clestield, and while there wrote the following sentence on 
a stone in the churchyard : — 


“My brother Henry must heir the land, 
My brother Frank must be at his command ; 
Whilst I, poor Jack, will do that 
That all the world shall wonder at.” 

Bradshaw served his clerkship with an attorney at Con- 
leton; was admitted into the society of Gray's Inn, 15th 
farch, 1620, and called to the bar 23d April, 1627. Sir 

Peter Legh of Lyme, knight (Bradshaw’s correspondent) 

was sheriff of Cheshire, 1595, M. P. 1601, and died in 

1636.—Ep. } 
I find amongst my 

a letter written when 


pees the inclosed copy of 
ne was a student at Gray's 
Inn by John Bradshaw, afterwards President of 
the High Court of Justice for the trial of Charles I. | 


It was given to me by an antiquarian friend, who 
copied it from the original, which | think he stated 
was in the possession of the descendants of the 
person to whom it was addressed. If you think 


it would interest the readers of “ N. & Q.” it is 
at your service. 
Joun P. Powext. 
“ Wortny Sur—I receyved yo" Answer to my 
| last Iré by yo" servant Birchenhalgh ffor w I 
| humblie thanke you, assuring my self thereby of 
| yo" continued flavor in theise my troublesome 
stormes, towards me so meane & unworthy of the 
least expression of yo’ love: But for all this yor 
| goodness I shall p’myse you this payment, to 
| wryte it wa pen of brasse in the tables of my 
| heart, w*" can as yet resound onelie prayse & 
| thanksgyving. Concerning my lré to my flather 
I will onelie say thus much, It had too much 
Reason on my syde, for so impartiall a Justice as 
he knew yo'self was to see & arbitrate my cause, 
ffor the ballance of neutralitie wherein he sup- 
posed he held you would questionles on his part 
be y"by ov'turned. But let him do what he please, 
he shall soon" be wearie of aflicting, then I will be 
of suffering, and by the grace of God I will shew 
myself a sonne, though he cease to be my flather. 
But to end this unpleasing argu”*, J will onelie in 
conclusion ppound this one Dilemma unto yot 
noble Construction. What ffruit that flather may 
expect to come of his sonnes studyes that wit- 
tinglie doth suppresse the instrument of his la- 
bors, and wittinglie keepe in ffetters the freedom 
of his mynd, w® is that chosen toole appoynted 
for the fynishing of all such high attemptes, and 
whether the worke imperfect by reason of such 
Restraynt, be layd to his charge that assumed it, 
or to him that was the Impediment, and yet was 
bound to have helped the Accomplishing of the 
Enterpryse. I know S" you understand, and by 
this short question, you may gesse what may 
furth' be urged, but I leave all to judgm', and 
reposing myself on yo" worth I feare no dis- 
astrous censure. 

“ ffor neglecting the Exercyses of the howse, 
it is a fryvolous objection. Himself hath been 
satysfyed in it, and Mr. Damport will justify me, 
knowing I never neglected but one Exercyse of 
myne own, w*" was to argue a case w*" according 
unto course another should have done for me at 
my first coming to the house, and I by fleeing the 
Butler did of purpose neglect it, onelie deferring 
the tyme, that after I had been heere a whyle, I 
might plead the case for myself; w*” is so far 
from a fault, that, contrarywise the best students 
have ever taken this course, and is and hath been 
comended of those that understand it, and hereof 
I very well know my ffather cannot be ignorant, 
having been acquaynted therew”, But it seemeth 
how prone he is to take exeeptions agaynst me, 
when fynding nothing blameworthy, he returnes 
| that for a fault w*® deserveth allowance and 

prayse. Concerning Mr. Damport, he is a worthy 
gentleman ; his love to me doth cause me to re- 
spect him and his worth, in honestie to regard 
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him. But I thanke you for your noble advyse, | committed under custody : About 12 of the clocke 
and should esteeme myself base not to pursue and | at night some Gentlemen of o* howse and of Lin- 
follow it, still wayting a good howre, when God | colnes Inne, met togeth™ for his Rescue, broke 
shall be pleased to enable me to give lyfe unto | downe the howse, tooke him away w™ them, beat 
my words by deeds equyvalent thereto. In the | the Constables, Serjeants, and Watchmen, and 
meane tyme, the trybute of a thankfull heart I | though St. Gyles was raysed and almost all Hol- 


pay you. 


« Ffor of domestique news, I have sent you the | 
cause of my Lo. of Oxford, w™ is to be heard | 
this Terme. The plot it is thought hath been to 
terryfie him so from his Offyce, as to yeld his 
place of High Chamberlayn of England to the 
high swolne ffavoryte and his famylie, w*" his 
great heart will never yeld to; and therefore to 
make him, if not depending, beholding to his 
greatest Enemie, it is lykelie, for his words he | 
shall be shrewdlie censured, and so remayne in 
Durance till Buckingham returne from Spayne | 
and gratify him w™ his libertie and a release of 
his ffyne, and so asswage his stomacke by this his 
plotted good turne. As it succeeds, I will cer- 
tyfie you. The Ships are yet on the Downes, 
having been crossed and kept backt by contrary 
wyndus from their voyage. We heare no newes 
from Spayne, nor have not heard, this month, 
onelie as it is suspected, the Princes Entertaynm' 
continues not so gloryous as it hath been. It is 
hitherto a true observation that England hath 
been ffatall to Dukes, but above all most omy- 
nous unto the Dukes of Buckingham, of w the 
Marquesse hath the tytle, and lykewise Earle of 
Coventrie, and the Duke of Lenox is created 
Duke of Richmond and Earle of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and more Dukes and Earles are expected 
to honor this liberall age. Kit Villers is made 
Earle of Anglesey in recompense of Barkshyre’s 
escape, and to increase the kindred, hath marryed 
Shelton, his sister’s daughter, but we 
are all so used to wonders that this is none at all. 
Lenox, Arundell, Pembroake, and some other 
Nobles who are styled the Lords of the Recep- 
tions have been at Southhampton and Portsmouth 
to p‘pare royall lodgings and enterteynment for 
the Prince and his Bryde of Spayne whensoever 
they arryve. 

“ Ffor o" forreyn News I have sent you all we 
have had any tyme this month, amongst w°” I have 
sent you the parliam' of Regenspurgh, holden by 
the Emperor and his Princes, wherein you may 
see what is done for the disposing of the Elector- 
ship of the forlorne Palatyne, a discourse not un- 
worth yo’ knowledge, who I am sure are as 
zealous for the good of the country and ffriends 
as those that beare greater sway and have better 5 

wer of performance, be they but subjects of 

ingland. To conclude all my relatyons, I will 
tell you of one mad prancke that happened w"in 
theise two nights. gr Thomas Bartley was ar- 
rested hard by Grayes Inne for 4000'* debt, and 
was carryed to the higher end of Holborne, and 


| 
} 


| borne, yet they with their swords and pistolls 
kept them of, and brought him along to Grayes 
Inne, there were dyvers hurt with Halberds and 


_ about 200 swords drawn, and at least 2000 people. 


There are 5 or 6 gent taken and sent to New- 
gate, and wee heare that the names of above 60 
gent. are gyven up to the King, what will be 
done about we shall know in tyme. There are 
more murthers, drownings, deaths, and villaynies 
then hath been known in London of long tyme 
before. I had almost forgot the Moderator, a 
booke uncerteyn wheth' wrytten by a papist or a 
statesmen (for indeed they are now so linked, as 
scarce can admit distinguish™t) for p‘paring a 
way to reconciliation betwix the Papists and us ; 
howsoev' by whomsoev' or to what end soev" it is 
penned, it is a treatise I am sure excellently 
curyous and cautelous, and may stand o* syde in 
much stedd when they please to make use of it. 

“ T will now drawe to an end, intreating yo" wo? 
not to miscensure my forwardnes in taking notice 
of theise things, for it agrees w'" my genius to 
have some smattering herein, neyther do they any 
whyt hinder but further my studyes and judgmt*. 

“ And so with most humble thanks for all yo" 
wo" favo", I remayne yo" debtor for them, be- 
seeching God Almightie to p'serve and p’sper you 
for the good of many and my most specyll com- 
fort. 

* Ever resting 
“ Yo" we to dispose, 
“ Jo, Brapsuaw.” 

“ Grayes Inne the 
First day of the Terme.” 

“(Directed) To the Right Worr's 

St Peter Legh, Knight, att 
Lyme in Cheshyre.” 


WITTY QUOTATIONS FROM GREEK AND 
LATIN WRITERS. 


Query, whether the numerous classical scholars 
who read your periodical would form and con- 
tribute a collection of witry quotations from 
Greek and Latin writers ? 

Query, whether such a collection might not be 
entertaining to those in whom modern publications 
or the occupations of life have not extinguished 
the love of ancient literature ? 

Nore.—By witty I do not mean apt in its usual 
sense. When Burke, speaking in the House of 
Commons on taxation, and the necessity of public 
economy, introduced these words from the Para- 
doxa of Cicero (6. 3.), “non intelligunt homines 


a 
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quam magnum vectigal sit parsimonia,”—that was 
an apt quotation, in so much as it confirmed his 
argument by the testimony of one who was long 
conversant with public affairs as a statesman. 
Lord Clarendon's és selected from Thu- 
cydides as the motto of his History was apt, and 
somewhat arrogant, but time has sanctioned it. 
Very often quotations are, not arguments, but 
illustrations, or they point out direct likenesses or 
differences. A late tourist, Mr. C. Weld, com- 
aves the chesnuts of the Limousin with those in | 
Jirgil’s Eclogue : — 
“Sunt nobis mitia poma, 
Castanex molles ”— 
and contrasts the tuneful Cicala of the neighbour- 
hood of Arcachon with the Cicada of the same 
poet : — 
“Et cantu rumpent arbusta cicada.” 

Apt quotations might be produced on a vast 
variety of subjects, their aptness consisting in 
this, that the words are applied in the same 
sense in which they were first employed. But 
the excellence of a witty quotation is exactly the 
reverse: the secondary sense differs from the 
first; and the ingenuity is greater in proportion 
as the two senses are more remote. It is the 
essential property of wit to discover points of 
likeness in things apparently dissimilar. 

I do not doubt that many of the readers of “N. 
& Q., whose scholarship is more fresh than mine, | 
and their range of reading wider, could, if they 
were so disposed, enlarge a collection of which the 
following sentences are specimens : — 

1. Dr. Samuel Parr shall have the first place. 
"Ex Alos apxwuéoa. 

In 1822 I dined with him at Hatton: the con- 
versation turned on many of the great men of his 
day; and of Edmund Burke he said, “I have 
heard him on many subjects, political and reli- 
gious, but never did he appear to me greater than 
on one oceasion when he talked about Free-Ma- 
sonry.” One of the company asked if he spoke in | 
favour of the fraternity or against them. “ Sir,” 
said Parr, “he conversed wisely and eloquently 
on both sides :” — 

2. The same “ old man eloquent” told me also 
the following story. In his time there was at 
Cambridge a barber who, by his skill and civility, 
became a favourite with the young men; so they 
presented him with a silver bowl bearing this in- 
scription : — 

“ Radit iter liquidum.”— Virgil. 

3. As Burke has been introduced as the subject 
of one witty quotation, he shall appear as the 
author of another. After a contested election the | 
successful candidate was chaired by his political | 
friends amidst the acclamations of the multitude. | 
Burke's attention was drawn to the scene. I see 
him; he said, — 
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Numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis.”—Horace, Oe 4, 2. 11. 

4. The following story is perhaps from Athe- 
neus. I heard it from Richard Kidd, a scholar 
of eminence in his day. At Athens a carpenter 
and a potter quarrelled about a fair damsel, and 
as each of the suitors threatened to carry her off, 
the father brought the case before the magistrate. 
He listened to the parties, and then said to the 
carpenter, — 

“ Mijre ov révd’, ayabds wep Kovpyy,” 
And to the potter, — 
“ Mire a. 277. 

5. Wit is sometimes pathetic, not always jocose 

When Julian, the nephew of Constantine the 
Great, was invested with the purple, he repeated 
to himself the following line fiom his favourite 
Homer, at once descriptive of his fiars and pro- 
phetic of his fate :— 

“"EdAaBe ropdiipeos Gdvaros poipa 83. 


(See Gibbon, vol. iii. p. 188.) 

6. In the years 1808 and 1809 the Edinburgh 
Review contained two very severe criticisms on the 
educational system pursued at the University of 
Oxford. A reply was published by Copleston 
(late Bishop of Llandaff), an answer to that reply 
by the reviewers in their April number, 1810, and 
the whole controversy was ably discussed by the 
Rev. John Davison, then Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, in the Quarterly Review for August, 1810. 
In these several publications may be found speci- 
mens of all the weapons of literary warfare, lawful 
and unlawful, from the most polished satire which 
“makes the dangerous passes as it smiles” down 
to vulgar personal abuse. We are concerned only 
with the witty quotations introduced by the de- 
fendant, the aggressor, and the judge : — 

Defendant, “’AVEYAEI XAA- 

KEYE yAoeoar.”—Pindar. 
Aggressor, * Tale tuum nobis carmen, divine Poeta, 
Quale sopor.”— Virgil. 

Judge. In order to appreciate the third quota- 
tion (the happiest of all in my judgment) one 
must recollect that the articles in the Edinburgh 
Review were supposed (by some persons) to have 
been the joint production of Playfair, Payne 
Knight, and Sydney Smith. Be this as it may; 
at all events the number of the aggressors is 
assumed by the Quarterly reviewer to be three: his 
quotation is from Lucretius (Lib. v. 94.) : — 

“ Horum naturam triplicem, tria corpora, Memmi, 
Tres species tam dissimiles, tria talia texta, 
Una dies dedit * exitio.” 

7. It is likely that many classical witticisms might 
be found in the writings of Sydney Smith, the 
greatest humorist of modern times. I give one 


* The word is “dabit” in Lucretius. 
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from the first volume of his Works, with his own 
translation and his own remark on it : — 


“The motto I proposed for the [Edinburgh] Review 
was — 
*Tenui musam meditamur avena,’ 


* We cultivate literature upon a little oatmeal.’ 
But this was too near the truth to be admitted.” 
8.:— 


A. “I am told our new medical practitioner comes | 


from your neighbourhood. 


What do you think of him? | 


Does he send much physic? Does he make frequent | 


visits? 

B. Yes. 

“ TloAAds 8 Wuyds aid: a, 3. 
Still I like him, for he cured me. Last month I dined, 
and danced, and supped, and topped up with brandy and 
water, and the next day I felt as sick as a dog: bilious 
derangement and all manner of bad symptoms inwarilly. 
I wrote my case to him and he sent me some powders, 
with these two lines from Virgil : — 

* Hi tanti motus atque hee certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescunt.’’ 
Virg. G. 4. 86. 


9.:— 

Radical. “If I can get such a reform bill, and such a 
House of Commons as I want, the very first measure they 
pass will be the confiscation of Church property. All the 
parsons will go to grief. 

Old Tory. “ Of course they will; the plan is as old as 
the time of 

* Duc nigras pecudes, ea prima piacula sunto. 
Virg. Ex. 6, 153, 


10.:— 
A. “ Any sport, fishing? Caught a salmon yet, eh?” 
B. Yes. 
* Vidi et crudeles dantem Salmonea penas.’” 
Virg. 6. 585. 
A, “Do you never get thrown off that kicking horse 
of yours?” 
B. “Not 1; I am ‘servantissimus equi.’ ” — Virgil. 
12. : 
A. “So you think promotion goes more by interest 
than merit?” 
B. “Yes, Ido. Look at those five young officers.” 
A, “ Well, what then: who are they?” 
B. “Quinque subalterni totidem generalibus orti.” 
Aldrich’s Logie. 


13. :— 
A. “Is not Percy a bit of a dandy?” 
B. “Yes. Don’t you know what old G. said to him? 
* Persicos odi, puer, apparatus.’ ”—J/or, 1. 38. 1. 
14.:— 
A. “What do you think of this bad bright half-sove- 
reign ? Is it not a good imitation?” 
. “Yes: it is ‘splendide mendax,’ ”—Jior, 3. 11. 35. 
J. O. B. 
Loughborough, 


SCOTISH BALLAD CONTROVERSY. 


We suspect the dispute has attracted much 
more attention than it deserves, for discussions 


based entirely on what is termed internal evi- 
dence are in most cases unsatisfactory, and when 
applied to traditional poetry, utterly delusive. 

Sir Patrick’Spence may or may not be an old 
ballad. This may be remarked of the other al- 
leged fabrications of the wonderful Lady Ward- 
law; but the phraseology is no test one way or 
the other. In the transmission of songs of which 


| there is no written record, the language of the 


reciter is generally adapted to the time in which 
he or she lived; and as the lapse of a century or 
two makes the greatest difference, not only words, 
but lines, where the memory is defective, replace 
what had been previously in the ballad. Our 
readers may remember Sir John Cutler's silk stock- 
ings, so humorously described in the inimitable 
Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, which were so 
repeatedly darned with worsted, that at last what 
was silk and what was worsted became a ques- 
tion of some consideration, well worth the con- 
sideration of metaphysicians. ‘This is exactly the 
case with ballad poetry: the original texture may 
be silk, but what it may become in process of 
time by darning we will not be bold enough to 
determine. 

Lady Wardlaw is accused of having forged 
the ballad of Hardiknute. This is strong lan- 
guage, seeing it was originally given to the world 
without any pretence of its having been taken 
from an ancient MS. The first edition, in folio, 
a great rarity of its kind, is now before me, and 
there is no attempt at imposition. If the world 
chose to take it as an ancient poem, well and 
good ; but this was no reason for throwing dirt on 
the writer. 

We have our own doubts of the entire authorship. 
Her ladyship’s brother is the reputed author of 
“ Gilderoy,” — a tolerably pretty song on a most 
abandoned scamp. Now it is proved incon- 
testably in the recent collection of “ Scotish 
Ballads and Songs’ * that there did exist a pre- 
vious ballad, evidently the germ of the Halket 
one, which was popular in England, and had been 
actually printed in one of the rare little volumes 
of “ Westminster drollery.” Not only were words, 
but lines taken from the English song and dove- 
tailed in the Scotish one. 

Is it at all improbable that, in like manner, 
there may have existed at the beginning of last 
century some fragments on the subject attempted 
to be popularised by Lady Wardlaw? If the 
brother made good use of the miserable English 
ballad, why might not she follow his example ? 
Ilow very amusing it would be if in some old dark 
chest or library an old version of Hardiknute 
should turn up! 

Again, why should Lady Wardlaw be the fabri- 
eator of Sir Patrick Spence? Her brother was 


* By James Maidment. Stevenson, Edinburgh. 


—— 
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just as likely a person. And here allow me to 


remark that the inference deduced by Mr. Cham- 
bers from the word Aberdour is not warranted. 
The Aberdour referred to in the ballad is not the 
place of that name in Fife, but one on the north 
coast, which runs along the Moray Frith, taking 
its name from a rivulet which falls into the sea a 
little below the church, at a place known as the 
Bay of Aberdour. The sea-coast all along is 
exceedingly rocky and perilous. 

There is another circumstance of moment men- 
tioned by Professor Aytoun, who tells his readers 
that in one of the Orcades, belonging to Mr. Bal- 
four of Trenaby, tradition has preserved a par- 
ticular spot as the grave of Sir Patrick Spence ; 
and we may remark in passing that Spens or 
Spence is an Orkney name, and the unlucky in- 
dividual, if he ever did exist, may have been a 
native of these islands, which not much more than 
three centuries ago were finally united to Scotland. 

There is an odd blunder into which all our emi- 
nent ballad commentators, including Ritson, Sharpe, 
and Laing, have fallen. Lady Wardlaw is re- 
presented as sister of Sir Alexander Halket, the 
author of “ Gilderoy.” Now, like the Duke of 
Mantua’s daughter in the “ Minister of Finance,” 
Sir Alexander Halket never had existence. ‘The 
duke’s daughter and the Scotch baronet are 
equally myths. 

Lady Wardlaw was Elizabeth, the second 
daughter of Sir Charles Halket, Baronet, of 
Pitferran, She married Sir Henry Wardlaw, 
third Baronet of Pitreavie, on the 13th June, 
1698, and by him, who was served heir of his 
father 24th February, 1698, she had one son, bora 
1705, and three daughters. 


On the 26th July, 1699, Sir James Halket was | 


served heir male of Sir Charles, his father, in 
certain lands in the parish of Dunfermline. Thus 
Sir James was Lady Wardlaw’s brother, and there 
has never been a Sir Alexander in the Halket family, 
at least after the baronetcy was obtained. When 
Sir James died without issue, the estates fell to 
Lady Wardlaw’s elder sister. Her husband took 
the name of Halket, and is the lineal ancestor of 
the present family of Pitferran. 

The baronetcy became extinct on the death of 
Sir James in 1705; but his sister’s husband, Sir 
Peter Wedderburne, a baronet of 1697, trans- 
mitted the estates and name of the Halkets, as 
well as his baronetcy, to the heirs male of the mar- 
riage, and they are now held by Sir Peter Arthur 
Halket, who received the Crimean medal with 
three clasps for his gallant conduct during the 
war in the Crimea. J. M. 


OLD LONDON BRIDGE, 


In Mr. Peter Cunningham’s excellent Hand- 
book of London, Past and Present, the following 
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statement occurs: “ The first London Bridge is 
said to have been of wood, and to have stood still 
lower down the river by Botolph’s Wharf. Its 
architect was one Isambard de Saintes.” 

Now it was in building, not the first London 
Bridge, but the bridge that was completed in 1209, 
that the foreign architect here referred to was 
employed; and he was Isenbert, master of the 
schools at Saintes (the Roman Santones of Ceesar's 
time, which came to the kings of England by the 
marriage of Eleanor the heiress of Guienne to 
Henry IL). Mr. T. D. Hardy, in his Introduction 
to the Patent Rolls, printed by order of the Record 
Commissioners, makes known some curious facts 
relating to Isenbert’s employment, which seem 
worthy of preservation among the memories of 
Old London Bridge. ‘The facts disclosed by the 
Patent Roll are not alluded to by Stowe, who, 
following the Annals of Waverley Abbey, states 
that the building of this bridge was begun about 
1176 by Peter of Colechurch, and finished in 1209 
“by the worthy merchants of London, Serle * 
Mercer, William Almaine, and Benedict Botewrite, 

rincipal masters of the work,” Peter having died 
in 1205. This worthy ecclesiastic and architect was, 
as Stowe informs us, priest and chaplain of St. 
Mary Colechurch in the Poultry; and London 
Bridge seems to have been the favourite object of 
his care, for he is said to have built the new 
bridge of elm timber, which was erected in 1163, 
and to have begun, a little to the west of that 
structure, in 1176, the stone bridge which was 
completed five years after his death, and on which 
his body was buried in the crypt of the chapel of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury within a pier of that 
enduring work, 

But the Patent Roll of the third year of the 
reign of King John (itself remarkable as the ear- 
liest Patent Roll extant, and probably, says the 
learned Deputy-Keeper, the first of the series ever 
made), informs us that King John was anxious to 
bring the bridge to perfection, and in 1201 took 
upon himself to recommend to the mayor and 
citizens of London for that purpose the foreign 
architect above named. The king describes him 
as “our faithful clerk Isenbert, master of the 
schools of Saintes, a man distinguished both for 
his worth and learning, by whose careful diligence 
the bridges of Saintes and Rochelle had been, 
under divine providence, in a short time con- 
structed,” 

The king's letter commendatory, addressed to 
“the Mayor and Citizens of London,” is dated 
at Molineux in Normandy on the 18th April in 
the third year of his reign; and the king therein 
states that “by the advice of Hubert Archbishop 
of Canterbury and others, he had entreated and 
urged Isenbert, not only for the advantage of the 


* Serle le Mercer occurs in 1206 in the list of Sherifls 
of London, and in 1214 as mayor. 
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citizens of London, but also for the general good, 
that he would come and use the same diligence in 
building their bridge.” The king therefore grants 
that the profits of the edifices which Isenbert in- 
tended to erect on the bridge should be for ever 
applied to its repair and sustentation; and con- 
cludes by exhorting the mayor and citizens “ for 
their own honour, graciously to receive and be 
courteous as they ought to the renowned Isenbert 
and his assistants; for indeed,” adds the king, 
“every kindness and respect exhibited by you 
towards him must be reflected back upon your- 
selves.” Mr. Hardy has extracted another docu- 
ment relating to the bridge of Saintes, for the 
building of which Isenbert seems to have gained so 
much credit. In it he is spoken of by King John 
as “ our most dear and faithful [senbert, master of 
the schools at Saintes,” and mention is made in 
the document of the houses built on the bridge, 
which had been given to the inhabitants of Ro- 
chelle by Isenbert, apparently at an annual quit- 
reat of 5s. for the repair of the bridge, and which 
the king confirms to them, directing the quit-rent 
to be applied to needful repairs, and “to lighting 
the bridge by night according to the plan of the 
same master of the schools,” 

King John’s desire for the completion of Lon- 
don Bridge, and his recommendation of Isenbert 


for that purpose during the lifetime of Peter of | 


Colechurech, are facts probably little known to | 
| ture of pitch and wax. The Greek glossaries give 


general readers: they are not mentioned in the 
notice of London Bridge in Mr. 'Timbs’ Curiosities 
of London, and seem to deserve a niche in “N. & 
Ww. Grnson. 


TABLETS FOR WRITING : WAX AND MALTHA., 


Tablets used both for painting and writing 
were in antiquity sometimes made of box-wood : 
hence, wvgioy was equivalent to BiBAloy. See Ari- 
stoph. ap. Poll, iv. 18. x.'59. (ragm. 671., Din- 
dorf.), and Exod. xxiv. 12.; Isaiah xxx. 8.; and 
Habakkuk ii. 2., in the Septuagint version ; rvgior 
is a tablet, kept by the author for original compo- 
sition, in Lucian adv. Indoct., 15. JEneas Polior- 
ceticus (c. 31. § 9.), in describing different modes 
of conveying secret intelligence in writing, states 
that words may be written with good ink upon a 
tablet of box-wood, and afterwards obliterated 
with whitewash; but that if the person who 
receives the tablet washes off the white cover- 
ing, the writing will be legible. The word 
mugoypap@ is used by Artemidor. (i. 51.) ap- 
parently in the sense of painting, as a fine art. A 
similar application of the word wvgiov to the art 
of painting, occurs in a fragment of the comic 
poet Anaxandrides (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr., 
vol. iii. p. 167.). 

A full account of the ancient custom of writing 
on folding tablets covered with wax, is given in 
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Dr. Smith's Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Ant., art. 
Tasutm. (See Ovid, Met., ix. 521. 528. 564.) 
The contrivance of Demaratus, for sending a se- 
eret communication from Susa to Lacedemon, 
illustrates the use of waxed tablets. He removed 
the wax from the diptych or folding tablet, cut 
the message upon the wood, and then covered the 
tablet with wax. The Lacedzmonians, finding 
that there was no writing upon the wax, guessed 
the contrivance ; they melted the wax, and read 
the words upon the wood underneath (Herod. vii. 
239.). The same contrivance is described by 
Mneas Poliorcetic., 31. § 8. 

Aristophanes (Thesm. 778-80.) likewise de- 

scribes letters cut in wood : — 

Where cpidns means the furrows chiselled 
on the smooth surface of the wood with a cutting 
instrument. 

Besides xnpds, or wax, the Greeks used a sub- 
stance called wdd@y for smearing upon tablets. 
See Pollux, x. 58.; Demosth. adv. Steph., ii. 
p- 1132.: «ypds.” Harpo- 
cration, referring to Demosth., adv. Steph., and 
citing a verse of Hipponax, “ Greta pdaOn rhv 
tpémwv mapaxpicas,’ where the word would natu- 
rally mean pitch. According to Festus (p. 135.) 
malta was used by the Greeks to denote a mix- 


as its synonyms and moodunpor. Pliny, 


(N. H. ii. 108.), describes maltha as a er of 


bitumen, or mineral pitch, found in a pool at Sa- 
mosata in Commagene (see Trad. de Pline, by 
Grandsagne, tom. xx. p. 294.). Aceording to 
another passage of Pliny, maltha is a cement 
made of lime slacked with wine, together with 
hog’s lard and fig juice. Its hardness exceeds 
that of stone (xxxvi. 58.). In Palladius de Re 
Rust., i. 17., maltha is a cement which repairs 
holes in the walls of cisterns. The same writer 
gives the receipts for the composition of two sorts 
of maltha for repairing holes in the walls of hot- 
baths, or of cisterns of cold water. Ducange ex- 
plains the word malta by cement or mortar. See 
Salmas. ad Solin. (vol. ii. p.771.), who compares 
the Italian smalto. L. 


ARCHERS AND RIFLEMEN. 


Should the result of the present organisation 
of volunteer rifle corps be a general and per- 
manent institution, nothing, assuredly, will tend 
more to prevent — and preserve peace. The 
danger is in its being allowed to languish, from 
a sense of security and the peaceful aspect of 
the times. This was a danger, even at a time 
when the English nation was renowned for feats 
of war, and victories gained through skill in 
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archery; as appears from the following royal in- 
junction addressed by Edward III. to the sheriff 
of Kent, and to the sheriff of each county, dated 
Ist June, 1363, only seven years after the victory 
of Poitiers (Sept. 1356) :— 

“Rex Vicecomiti Kantiw salutem. 

“Quia populus regni nostri, tam Nobiles quam igno- 
biles, in jocis suis, artem sagittandi ante hee tempora 
communiter exercebant, unde toti regno nostro honorem, | 
et commodum nobis in actibus nostris guerrinis, Dei ad- 
jutorio cooperante, subventionem non modicam dinoscitur 
provenisse,— 

“Et jam, dicté arte quasi totaliter dimissa, idem po- 
pulus ad jactus lapidum, lignorum, et ferri; et quidam ad 
pilam manualem, pedivam, et bacularem; et ad cani- 
bucam ect gallorum pugnam ; quidam etiam ad alios ludos 
inhonestos et minus utiles aut valentes, se indulgent,— 

“Per quod dictum regnum de Sagittariis infra breve 
deveniet verisimiliter (quod absit) destitutum, — | 

“ Nos, volentes super hoc remedium apponi opportunum, | 
tibi precipimus quod in locis in comitatu tuo, tam infra 
libertates quam extra, ubi expedire videris, publice facias 
proclamari, quod quilibet ejusdem comitatiis, in corpore 
potens, in diebus festivis, cum vacaverit, arcubus et sa- 
gittis, vel pilettis aut boltis, in jocis suis utatur, artemque 
sagittandi discat et exerceat : — 

“Omnibus et singulis, ex parte nostra, inhibens, ne ad 
hujusmodi jactus lapidum, lignorum, ferri: pilam manua- | 
lem, pedivam vel bacularem ; aut canibucam vel gallorum | 
pugnam, aut alios ludos vanos hujusmodi, qui valere non 
poterunt, sub pena imprisonamenti, aliqualiter intendant, 
aut se indé intromittant. 

“ Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium, primo die Junii. 

“ Per ipsum Regem.” 


This proclamation seems not to have produced 
the desired effect, for I find that it was repeated 
two years later (12 June, 1365) exactly in the 
same terms. It would seem, therefore, that the 
English people were lulled into a feeling of se- 
curity by the peace and the recent victories, and 
indulged their taste for other sports, which by the 
way it is very interesting to note, as they are enu- 
merated in the proclamation. But how stringent! 
Imprisonment for a game at hand-ball! How dif- 
ferent the language of our gracious Queen, on the 
subject of the volunteer movement. “I have ac- 
cepted with gratification and pride the extensive 
offers of voluntary service which I have received 
from my subjects. This manifestation of public 
spirit has added an important element to our sys- 
tem of national defence.” — Queen's Speech, Jan. 
24, 1860. Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 


HMlinor Aotes. 


Lorp Extpon a Sworpsman.—It is an amusing 
incident in the life of Lord Eldon, that in the 
year 1781, when he was Attorney-General, a thin 
octavo volume (114 pages), entitled A few Mathe- 
matical and Critical Remarks on the Sword, was 
dedicated to him. ‘The dedication contains the 
following passage :— 

“I ingenuonusly declare, if I knew but one man in the | 
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kingdom to have a sounder judgment and a finer ima- 
gination, a more humane and expanded heart, and a more 
spirited and judicious arm, I should have been still more 
presumptuous than I am in prefixing your name to so 
trifling a production.” 

The book was published anonymously, printed 
by D. Chamberlaine, No.5. College Green, Dublin, 
1781. The expert lawyer, it appears, was also an 
expert swordsman, cunning in fence in each cha- 


| racter, but 


“ Cedant arma toge.” 


Nix. 


Tintep Parer.—It is suggested that, now 
we are to be freed from the paper-duty, tinted 
papers be more used, The relief an occasional 
slight shade of colour affords to those whose eyes 
are constantly poring over bleached and glazed 
sheets is well worth any little difference in price. 
Any one who has intently read a new library 
work for a couple of days will know what this 
means, as well as those who have to look over 
white MSS. 

Experiments have been made in the tints most 
agreeable to the eye, and this improvement has 
already been adopted in some mathematical tables, 
in a few standard books, in catalogues, and in a 
colonial paper or two. Perhaps the way to begin 
is, to print a few tinted copies of every publica- 
tion, whether bound or unbound, and let pur- 
chasers take their choice. (“ N. & Q.” not to be 


| excepted.) 


Query. What would be the extra cost on the 
several varieties of paper ? I am told 10 per cent. 
is the limit. S. FP. Creswern, 

The School, Tunbridge, Kent. 


Exeanor Gwyn. — In a ballad (Collection Old 
Ballads, Brit. Mus.) upon the conflagration of the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane, Jan. 25, 1674, these 
two lines occur : — 

“ He cryes just judgment, and wished when poor Bell 

Rung out his last. *t had been the stages k Nell.” 

A MS. note at the back (contemporary hand) 
says being so writ a little k and a great N, some 
thought it reflected upon Nell Gwyn, and tho’ 
y® verses were licensed L’Estrange threatned 
to trouble y® printer for making a great N. 
Wherein is the point of this allusion ? 

In a“ Dialogue” in a new Song of the Times, 


| 1683, printed in Marvell's State Poems (2nd col- 


lection), the writer makes Oliver Cromwell's por- 
ter to enter with a Bible given him by Nell Gwynn. 

Is there any foundation for this incident ? 
Irnvriev. 


First Coacu 1x Scotianp. — The first coach 
seen in Scotland was probably that of the Queen 
of James VI. (our James 1.). The Diary of 
Robert Birch records that after the King’s de- 
parture to England, “ on the 30th May, 1603, her 
Majesty came to Sanet Geill’s Kirk, weill con- 
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voyit with coches, herself and the prince in hey 
awin coche, guhilk came with hir out of Denmarke 
fin 1599], and the English gentlewemen in the 
rest of the coches.” James himself made the 


journey to London on horseback, perhaps because | 


he was in the condition of Henry IV. of France, 
who wrote to one of his ministers: “I cannot 
come to you to-day, because my wife is using the 


coach.” J. Y. 


Puorocraruy.— The assertion, 
aseribed by Bishop Wilkins to Pythagoras, that “he 


could write anything on the body of the moon, so | 


that it might be legible at a great distance,” is 


referred by the good Bishop to diabolical magic. | 


Agrippa is also represented as saying that he knew 
how to do the same. The idea seems to be a sort 
of photographic one, carried to an extreme degree; 
but Wilkins, in commenting upon it, says : — 


“ There is an experiment in Opticks, to represent any | 
writing by the Sun-beams, upon a wall, or front of a | 


house: for which purpose, the letters must first be de- 
scribed with wax, or some other opacous colour, upon the 
surface of the glass, in an inverted form; which glass 
afterwards reflecting the light upon any wall in the shade, 
will discover these letters in the right form and order.” 
Is not this something like a correct first step in 
the wonderful art or science (which is it?) of 
photography ? * Pisuey Tuompson, 
Stoke Newington. 


Queries. 
MARIA, OR MARIA. 


The Italians generally adhere closely to the = 
t 


mitive Latin quantities; but in this case they 
have lengthened the penultimate syllable contrary 
to old usage. On looking into the Poete Chris- 
tiani Latini I find this singular circumstance. In 
the curious poem of Tertullian, adv. Marcion, iv. 


have this line : — 
“ Predixit Mariam, de qua flos exit in orbem.” 
The same quantity, v. 145. 
In Juvencus, the Presbyter (cir. 330.), de Hist. 
Evang. i. 91.:— 
“ Exultat Marie, quum primum afflamina sensit.” 
And again, i. 274. 
“ Joseph urgetur monitis, Mariam puerumque.” 
In the distichs attributed to S. Ambrose (340- 
397): 
“ Angelus affatur Mariam, que parca loquendi.” 
In the poem of Pope Damasus (cir. 380), De 
Christo, 6. : 
* Quem verbo inclusum Marie, mox numine viso.” 


[* We have omitted the account of Strada’s magnetic 
telegraph, already noticed in our 1* 8, vi. 93. 204.—Ep. ] 


In Aur. Prudentius (cir. 400), Contra Homoun- 
cionitas, 92. : 

“ Ante pedes Maris, pucrique crepundia parvi.” 

Now all these give the penultimate as short, but 
in about half a century there is a complete change. 
In Sedulius (cir. 450), Carm. iv. 142. : 

“ Nec tibi parva salus, Domino medicante, Maria. 

Ib. 279. : 

“ Quidve Maria gemis? Christum dubitabis an unum.” 

In Venantius Fortunatus (cir. 450), de partu 
Virginis, 125. : 

“ Humano generi gemuit quos Eva dolores 
Curavit gentes, virgo Maria, tuis, 

Ib. 229. : 

“ Nomen honoratum, benedicta Maria per evum.” 

Tb, 358. : 

“ Per Christum genitum virgo Maria tuum.” 

I quote from Maittaire’s collection. Is it not 
strange such a sudden change should take place 
in the pronunciation of so revered a name, and 
that by a people of such sensitive ears. It could 
arise from a reference to the Greek, for the Mapidu 
of one Evangelist and the Mapia of the others 
would seem to imply the contrary. Can any of 
your readers give a probable solution of the difti- 
culty ? A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


ARCHBP. WHATELY AND “ THE DIRECTORY.” 


Archbishop Whately has lately published a 
small volume under the title, Explanations of the 
Bible and of the Prayer-Book (Parker & Son, 
1858), in which (p. 72.) he takes notice of “ the 
book called The Directory, put forward by the 
Republican Parliament as designed to supersede 


181., supposed to be written circ. a.v. 200. we | the Prayer-Book ;" and immediately afterwards 


he says: — 

“ Of the book I have alluded to, copies are extremely 
rare; which is a remarkable circumstance, considering 
how many thousand copies of it must have been at one 
time in circulation. But (he adds) to those who have 
access to public libraries, it will be worth while to inspect 
it, in order to observe . ‘ 

Iam one of the multitude of Presbyterians (a 
layman) who derive instruction and gratification 
too from the Archbishop's’ works; but on reading 
what I quote from, I mentally exclaimed, here is 
indeed a Curiosity of Literature. The Directory, 
for which the privileged few are sent to ransack 
collections of rarities, has actually been, through- 
out these 200 bye-gone years, a household book, 
not only with Scotch (and English) Presbyterians, 
but with his grace’s nearer neighbours the Pres- 
byterians of Ulster. It is one of ten tracts, or 
thereabouts, which, arranged and equipped with 
ratifying Acts of Parliament and of Assembly, 
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make up the volume, having the book-binder's 
title, Confession of Faith, taken from the first 
tract in the series, The Directory being the eighth. 
The whole volume, with additions connected with 
events of 1843, the Free Church of Scotland has 
been scattering like snow-flakes over the land ; 
and the curious student may, at the small charge 
of one shilling, have all the excellent prelate has 
recommended to his notice, and a great deal more. 

Although I write thus confidently, my first sur- 
prise did merge into scepticism as to the identity 
of the book Dr. Whately refers to with my old 
fumiliar. And f have diligently turned over all 
historical authorities within my reach, including 
the graphie pages of Principal Baillic, who jour- 
nalised and epistolized on the proceedings of each 
day, as this Directory was elaborated, clause by 
clause, in the famous Westminster Assembly, and 
when completed was established by ordinance of 
the “ Republican Parliament.” But I may, after 
all, be still at fault ; and, therefore, I respectfully 
“note” what is written above, and “ Query,” am 
I right or wrong ? J. H. 

Glasgow. 


tuBRIcAL Query. —The following passage oc- 
curs in a quotation in the Edinburgh Review, No. 
224., p. 339., from The Diary of a Visit to Eng- 
land in 1775, by Thomas Campbell, an Irish cler- 
gyman, in which the writer records his attendance 
on Good Friday at the chapel of the celebrated 
Dr. Dodd : — 

“Dodd did not read the Communion Service rubri- 
cally, for he kneeled at the beginning, and though it was 
a fast day he and his coadjutors wore surplices.” 

The kneeling was certainly contrary to the 
rubric ; but I know of xo rubric which enjoins the 
minister to doff his surplice before he begins the 
Communion Service on fast days; nor, till I read 
this paragraph, was I aware that it had ever been 
the practice. Perhaps the Editor, or some of the 
readers of “ N. & .,” can afford some informa- 
tion on the subject. A Country Parson. 


Dutcu CLock witn Penputum sy Curisriaan 
HvuyGuens. —I read, in the New York Indepen- 
dent for Dec. 15, 1859 : — 

“The Hartford Times says that a watchmaker in that 
city has repaired and set in running order a German 
clock more than two centuries old. It was built by Huy- 
ghens, somewhere about the year 1640 [ ?}, and though 
it has not run for more than half a century, is now keep- 
ing good time, and may last another two centuries, It 
was found by the artist, Church, in the possession of a 
Dutch family in Nova Scotia, while he was off on his 
iceberg sketching expedition. In that family it had been 
handed down from father to son for generations. This is 
one of the very first clocks ever made with a pendulum. 
Che action of the pendulum on the wheel is not direct, by 
means of a pallet, as in the modern clocks, but operates 
by a vertical vibrating bar with ‘ snugs’ on it, catching 


123 
clock strikes for the half-hour and hour, and is wound by 
means of an endless chain. It is an open frame of black 
ancient oak, exposing the works, which are of brass, and 
nicely finished.” 

Now as I know you have readers and corre- 
spondents in the United States, I bee them to 
help me forward by their inquiries as to the name 
of the Dutch family aforesaid. Farther, how it 
can be proved that the clock I mentioned was 
really made by Huyghens ? whether this assertion 
depends on bare tradition, or is confirmed by his 
name on the work? Can a clock, in good English, 
be said to “run,” or is this a translation of the 
Dutch Joopen in the same signification? And 
what are “snugs”? My dictionaries leave me at 
fault. J. Ul. van Lenner. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 


Sones anp Poems on Occasions. — I 
shall feel obliged by being informed of the author 
and date of a 12mo. volume, of which the above is 
the running title from p. 1. to p. 144.; and after- 
wards the running title is “ Apollo's Feast, or the 
Wit's Entertainment,” so far as my copy extends, 


| which is to p. 166. only, and is also deficient in 


| the title-page and preliminary matter. 


The first 
song is “Sir John Falstafi’s Song in Praise of 
Sack.” And at p. 24. is, “ The Qluaker’s Ballad ;” 
at p. 37., “ The Four-legged Quaker ;” at p. 124., 
“ Chevy Chase,” in English and Latin on opposite 
pages. To how many pages does the book ex- 
tend ? Auoysivs. 


Drawinc.— Among some drawings in 


| chalk which I lately selected from the portfolio of 


| merit, but I do not know its meaning. 


a bookseller at Antwerp, is one of great artistic 
An old 
man, in the dress of a Roman soldier, is striking 
a light with two stones. A bow and quiver of 
arrows hang on a broken tree and two sea-gulls 
and a pigeon are on the ground, which is partially 
covered with snow. The face and figure are very 
fine, but one leg has a buskin, the other a gouty 
shoe. Below is written : — 

“Dan had me ook het vuur ontbroken; maar den 
steen verbrijzelend op rots met moeite, ontstak ik ’t 
licht.”” — p. 12. 

The Flemish was explained by the vendor in 


| French nearly as difficult to understand as the 


original. May I ask, through “N. & Q.,” fora 
translation and an explanation of the subject, if 
known ? , E. E. M. 


Rue d’Angouléme, St. Honoré. 


Portry.— Most of your readers 
are no doubt acquainted with the two poems 
“Pugna Porcorum,” and “ Canum cum catis cer- 
tamen ;” the first dated 1530. Can any one in- 
form me where I can meet with a poem entitled 
Christus Crucificus, by Christianus Pierius, a 
German, composed upon the same principle. It 


into the teeth at each oscillation of the pendulum. The | consists of upwards of 1000 lines, but I am only 
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familiar with the four following, which will serve 
as an example : — 

* Currite Castalides Christo comitate Cameene, 
Concelebrature cunctorum carmine certum 
Confugium collapsorum ; concurrite, cantus 
Concinnature celebres celebresque cothurnos.” 


A. W. S. 


Arcuotsuor Kine’s Lecruresure. — In the 
Picture of Dublin, p. 174. (Dublin, 1843), there is 
the following paragraph : — 

“ There isa lectureship connected with this Chapel [of 
St. George, Dublin}, endowed by Dr. Wm. King, for- 
merly Archbishop of Dublin, but which has been in abey- 
ance for many years. It is to be hoped that the will of 
the founder will be strictly complied with; and that the 
prelate who now fills the see of Dublin will adopt the 
necessary means for its revival.” 

Any information regarding this lectureship, 
which, so far as [ am aware, is still in abeyance, 
will much oblige. I cannot find mention of it in 
Bishop Maut's History of the Church of Ireland, 
nor in Whitelaw and Walsh's History of the 
City of Dublin, Archdeacon Cotton reminds us 
in his Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernica, vol. ii. p. 23., 
that as sufficiently appears by the archbishop's 
will, now in the Prerogative Office, Dublin, his 
charities, both public and private, were many and 
large. Abuna. 


Jupce Law. — On 27 Nov. 1782, 
Gilray_ published a caricature likeness of Judge 
Buller under the title of “Judge Thumb.” What 
authority is there for the assertion that Judge 
Buller ever ruled That a man might lawfully beat 
his wife with a stick, if it were not thicker than 
his thumb? Benepicr. 


Famity or Havarp.— This antient family, 
who were descended from Sir Walter Havard, one 
of the followers of the Conqueror, upon whom 
was conferred the lordship of the manor of Pon- 
twylym near Brecon, resided there until the time 
of Thos. Havard, sheriff of Breconshire in 1549 and 
1555, who was the last of the name seated there. 
The mansion of Pontwylym was in 1809 used as a 
farmhouse. In Jones's History of Breconshire I 
find six or eight pages devoted to their genealogy. 
Although they have ceased to be classed among 
the commoners of England, I should be glad to be 
informed who is the present representative of the 
elder branch of this family, or, in other words, the 
head of the house. Ratreu Woopman, 


Sones wantep.—I am surprised to find in 
Popular Music no mention of that capital hunt- 
ing song “A southerly wind and a cloudy sky,” 
—s the best in our language. No doubt Mr. 
Vm. Chappell, whose work cannot be over-esti- 
mated, has good reasons for the omission, and will, 
with ready courtesy, give them. I believe the 
music, which is so happily wedded to the words, 
had a prior attachment to “ Somehow my spindle I 


mislaid.” May I ask who wrote the two songs, 
and who composed a tune which, particularly as 
respects the second alliance, furnishes so admirable 
an adaptation of sense to sound? I would also 
like to know if this can be purchased, and where ? 
R. W. Drxox. 

Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


Groucester Custom.—I was reading that it 
was the “custom of the city of Gloucester to pre- 
sent to the sovereign at Christmas a lamprey-pie 
with a raised crust.” Can any of your correspon- 
dents inform me when this was the custom, and 
when it was left off ? J. Cuenevix Frost. 


Cor. Hacker. — Information is requested re- 
specting the family and arms of Col. Francis 
Hacker, who lived in Charles I.’s time. G. C. IL. 


Crercy Prers anp Commoners. — Can any 
of your readers furnish me with a list of ordained 
clergymen of the United Established Church who 
have ever been created peers? Early in the pre- 
sent century, in the case of Horne Tooke, a bill 
was passed to render clergymen ineligible as mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. What name does 
this bill bear, and what are the terms jn which the 
prohibition is made? Clergymen are permitted 
to discharge the civil functions of the magistracy, 
by what argument can they be debarred from the 
tenure of so important a civil right as a seat in the 
House of Commons? Are there any dissenting 
ministers (I don’t allude to the front row of the 
“ Opposition”) in the House; if so, how many, 
and of what bodies ? C. Le Poer Kennepy. 

St. Albans. 


Sir W. Jexnines. — Lord Braybrooke, in the 
third edition of Pepys’s Diary, iii. p. 341., says 
that Sir William Jennings, who “ attended James 
II. after his abdication, and served as a captain in 
the French navy,” was “a distinguished sea officer, 
brother to Sir Robert Jennings of Ripon.” No 
such person, however, as either Sir Wm. or Sir 
Robert Jennings is mentioned either in the pedi- 
gree of the family of Jenings of Ripon entered 
at Dugdale’s Visitation, 15th Aug. 1665, or in any 
local record. Was he more remotely descended 
from this family, who wrote their name with 
one nx, as Pepys (vol. iii. p 201.) does that of 
“ Jenings of the Ruby,” who distinguished himself 
at the fight of Dunkirk, and was apparently the 
Sir William alluded to? L. F. 


Hosrrtats ror Lerers.—I shall feel obliged for 
any information respecting hospitals for lepers. I 
am especially anxious to learn anything about the 
arrangement of their chapels. R. H. C. 


Mr. Browns. — I have ineffectually en- 
deavoured, in such biographical works as were 
| within my reach, to find a memoir of this gentle- 
map, who was one of the most celebrated dilettanti 


= 
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and patrons of the beauz-arts that this nation has 
produced; and I am the more induced to con- 
tinue this search, that I may promote the inquiry 


of your correspondent (2°¢ S. ix. 64.) concerning | 


the society of English dilettanti, now I fear in de- 
cadence, if not extinct. Mr. Lyde Browne col- 
lected, at his villa at Wimbledon, such a variety 
of splendid objects of virta as were never before 


seen in this country, and which were described in | 


a quarto pamphlet which he published, entitled, 
Catalogo dei Marmi, eccetera, del Sign. Lyde 
Browne, Londra, 1779. 

I should feel much indebted to any correspon- 
dent of “ N. & Q.” who would favour me with an 
account, or direct me to a memoir of this distin- 
guished connoisseur ; and to inform me what _be- 
came of his collection? I may add that I have 
understood that several eminent characters were 
members of the associated diletéanti, and that the 
Duchess (Georgiana) of Devonshire (0b. 1806) 
was a principal patroness of the Society. When 
Mr. Lyde Browne’s villa became vacant, either by 
his decease or removal, it was taken and occupied 
for a long period by the Right Hon. Henry Dun- 
das (Viscount Melville, 1802), AMATEUR. 


Tumsret.— The punishment of the tumbrel 
for dishonest tradesmen, more especially of brew- 
ers, was one of the privileges claimed by lords of 
manors during the mediwval period of English 
history. When was it discontinued? I do not 
allude to the ducking-stool which was continued 
as a punishment for scolds to the = part of the 
present century. 1. P. Topp. 


Pirr’s Portrarr.—I have been told 
by a gentleman (who forgets his authority) that 
the only picture in the Louvre at Paris painted 
by an Englishman, is a portrait of the celebrated 
William Pitt, painted by the late John Hoppner, 
R.A. If any of your numerous correspondents 
could verify this statement, I should feel trul 
obliged, as I have a particular wish to know if 
such is the case. Lav. A. Pratt. 

Camden House, Islington. 


Arms (2 S. ix. 80.) —The Query should be, 
what family bears the following arms : —“ Argent 
between 2 bars gules, six martlets sable, 3, 2, and 
1?” I have searched Gwillim and Edmondson in 
vain, C. J. Rosinson. 


Queries with Answers, 


Wetsu Curonicies.—In Sharon Turner's 
History of the Anglo-Saxons (iii. 465.) is the fol- 
lowing statement : — 

“The Red Book of Hengest is still in the library of 
Jesus College at Oxford—a parchment in fol. It con- 
tains three Welsh Chronicles, a Welsh Grammar, and 
some Welsh romances.” 


Of Saxon and English chronicles we have 
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plenty ; but of Welsh not one, I think, has yet 
been Englished and printed. Gildas was indeed 
a Welshman, as was Geoffrey of Monmouth; but 
one is too curt, and the other too doubtful to be 
of much use to a student anxious to know the 
state of our ancient British Church before the 
first aggression upon it in 596. 

I am not a Welshman, and a visit to Oxford 
would, therefore, be of no use; but I beg to ask 
any of your learned correspondents for such in- 
formation as they may be in a position to furnish, 
relative to the real age and contents of the three 
Welsh chronicles mentioned by Mr. Turner. 

After Rome had gradually changed the dogma 
and form of our ancient British Church, the chro- 
niclers—the Papal I mean —very naturally noted 
only such facts as touched the Papal pole, and in 
such way as most to favour it. There is, too, not 
a little ground to suspect that, from 596 to 1170, 
Welsh MSS. were caught up and destroyed, in 
order to darken the history of our ancient Church. 
There is too much proof of this. If, then, the 
above chronicles are valuable, information of the 
fact will oblige ANGLOFIDIUS. 

Bath. 


[A full description of the contents of this “Codex 
Cambro-Britannus membranaceus” is printed in the Rev. 
H. O. Coxe’s valuable Catalogue of the MSS. in the Col- 
leges at Oxford, vol. ii., Jesus College, art. cxi. The Red 
Book of Hengest is of the fourteenth century, and con- 
tains, besides poems, the prose romances known as the 
Mabinogion, and which were so admirably edited a few 
years since by Lady Charlotte Guest. The only Welsh 
documents that have as yet been published are the His- 
torical Triads, translated by the late Mr. Parry, editor of 
the Cumbro-Briton, and contained in that publication, 
and likewise by Mr. William Probert, of Alnwick, in his 
Laws of Howell the Good, Historical Triads, §c. Much 
pertaining to the religious system of the ancient Britons 
will also be found in the Appendix to Edward Williams’s 
Poems, whence the late Sir Richard Colt Hoare, the author 
of Ancient Wiltshire, &c., drew his information. Consult 
also Rees’s Welsh Saints, 8vo. 1836, and Williams’s Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities of the Cymry, 8vo. 1844.] 


“ Gumption.”—Can any of the readers of “ N, 
& Q.” inform me of the derivation of this common 
word ? Merrick Curyostom, M.A. 


{ The few lexicographers, who insert the word “ gump- 
tion” at all, note it as “vulgar.” Many words, it is 
true, have been vulgarised by use; but they are gentle- 
men who have seen better days; and the antecedents of 
some of them are highly respectable. The proposed de- 
rivations of gumption are various. Gumption has been 
derived from the A.-S. gymene, care. That will hardl 
do. Next, “comptio” has a good claim. Comptus is 
smart (in respect to dress). Comptio is mediwval, in 
form akin to comptus. Could it be shown (but here is 
the difficulty) that comptio ever signified smartness, we 
should feel little hesitation in presenting comptio as the 
origin of gumption. 

We referred the question to an eminent etymological 
friend, who suggests that “ gumptious,” which he deems 
the immediate origin of gumption, and in its proper sense 
allied to gumption in meaning, is merely a modified form 
of the Latin adjective conscius (used in the sense of the 
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less common word, scius, Anowing). This does seem a | tages of high birth, learning, travel, and elegant man- 


little far-fetched. “ But first observe,” says our friend, 
“that con in conscius is only cum in composition; there- 
fore, conscius is properly cum-scius, Next bear in mind 
that the Latin ¢ (hard) was frequently softened into g. 
Thus Cuius, as Terentius Mauras reminds us, was pro- 
nounced Gaius; and accordingly, for legio, pugnando, we 
find in Latin inscriptions lecio, pucnando, &c.; so that 
conscius might have been pronounced gonscius, and cum- 
scius, gum-scius, Which is not so very far from gumptious.” 

“And with regard to the Latin word conscius,” adds 
our friend, “don’t forget this; that it is not only con- 
scious subjectively, as where a person is aware of some- 
thing in himself, but conscious objectively, i. e. knowing, 
or aware of, something out of oneself. “ Facere aliquem 
conscium,” to inform any one; “His de rebus conscium 
esse,” to be aware of. So in Med. Lat.: “ Cogitavi vobis 
fucere conscientiam, id est, vobis notum facere.” If then 
we view gumptious as an adjective-form of gumption, 
and consequently as, in its proper meaning, equivalent to 
knowing, intelligent, it will follow that the Lat. conscius 
(cum-scius, gum-scius,) comes nearer to gumptious than 
might at first be supposed, in signification as well as in 
form.” — Very clever, all this; but questionable, we fear. 

Another explanation, however, has been offered, and we 
incline to it. “A person of great gumption,” is merely 
short for “a person of great comprehension.” Respecting 
the contraction thus suggested, this is what we would 
say: “ Our choice vernacular is fully capable of such an 
atrocity.” Comprehension, if thus shortened into gump- 
tion, has undergone a process of evisceration, similar to 
that by which Cholmondeley becomes Cholmley, Wri- 
othesley Wresley, and Brighthelmstone Brighton. Com- 
prehension, compsion, gumption. — After all, it will not 
break our heart, if any of our readers can set aside the 
whole of the above derivations by a better. ] 


Wa. Srvuart, Asp. or Armacu.—In a copy of 


Heylyn’s History of the Reformation, fol., London, | 


1660-61, I find the text has been carefully read, 
and abundantly underlined in red ink. At the 
end of the history of Queen Mary occurs the fol- 
lowing MS. note in red ink : — 

“1 Dont much approve of the Style in which the fore- 
going Reign is written. 

“ W™ Steuart, Abp. of Armagh, Primate of Ireland.” 

From p. 25. to p. 62. of this history the leaves 


have been cut through the centre with a knife. | 


Can you give me any information concerning this 
“Wm. Steuart?” Is it likely or possible that his 
critical indignation could have transformed the 
archbishop into a Jehudi (v. Jer. xxxvi. 23.) ? 
Why does he sign his name, in the place above- 
mentioned, with the addition of his titles ? 

C, Poer Kennepy. 

St. Albans. 


The Hon. William Stuart, D.D., was the fifth son of 
John the third Earl of Bute, by Mary, only daughter of 
Edward Wortley Montagu; and the celebrated Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. He was educated at Winchéster 
school, and became a member of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. One of his first preferments was the vicarage of 
Luton, Beds. 
Johnson (Croker’s edit., 1853, p. 723.), thus speaks of 
him: “ On April 10, 1782, L introduced to him [Johnson], 
at his house in Bolt Court, the Hon. and Rev. Wm. 
Stuart, son of the Earl of Bute, a gentleman truly worthy 
of being known to Johnson; being, with all the advan- 


About this time, Boswell, in his Life of 


ners, an exemplary parish priest in every respect.” Dr. 
Stuart was consecrated Bishop of St. David's in 1793, trans- 
lated to Armagh by patent, dated Nov. 22nd, 1800, and 
enthroned on Dee, 8th. He died in Hill Street, Berkeley 
Square, from accidentally taking an improper medicine, 
on 6th May, 1822, aged sixty-eight, and was buried at 
Luton Park in Bedfordshire. In Armagh cathedral is a 
full-length marble figure of the archbishop in the atti- 
tude of prayer. ] 


Genper or Carrosse.— The following extract 
from a leading article in The Times of January 
25th, may not be undeserving of being made a 
note of : — 

“When Louis XIV. inadvertently called for “mon 
carrosse,” the gender of the noun was immediately changed, 
and carrosse, which, according to all the analogies of the 
language, ought to be feminine, has been masculine ever 


since, 
F. D. C. 
{ Another correspondent questions the accuracy of the 
above; but there cannot be the least doubt that carrosse, 
as The Times represents, was formerly feminine. Cot- 
grave is not particular in giving the genders of French 
nouns; but in his Dictionary, edit. 1632, we find carrosse 
feminine. Examples are abundant : — 
Que toujours d’un valet /a carrosse est suivie *” 
Regnier. 
“ Du bruit de sa carrosse importune le Louvre.” 
Théophile. 
The Romance carruga was also feminine : — “ Las car- 
rugas cargadas,” “en la carruga.” Cf. Raynouard and 
Bescherelle. “Ce mot [carosse] ¢tait du féminin primi- 
tivement.” The Grand Monarque, however, if he spoke 
bad French, spoke good Italian: carroccio being, of 
course, masculine. ] 


Anonymous Batitap Orrra.— A Wonder ; or, 
An Honest Yorkshireman, a ballad opera: by whom 
written ? when and where first performed ? 

C. J. D. Inciepew. 

{This ballad opera is by Henry Carey. Two editions 
were published in 1736 with different title-pages. 1. 4 
Wonder: or, An Honest Yorkshire-Man. A Ballad 
Opera, as it is perform’d at the Theatres with Universal 
Applause. London: Printed for Ed. Cook. 8vo. 1736. 
(Anon.) 2. The Honest Yorkshire-Man. A Ballad Farce. 
Refus’d to be acted at Drury-Lane Playhouse: but now 
perform’d at the New Theatre in Goodman’s Fields, with 
great applause. Written by Mr. Carey. London: Printed 
for L. Gilliver.and J. Clarke. 12mo. 1736. Price Three- 
pence. From the Preface to the latter it seems to have 
been acted for one night only at Drury Lane in 1739. 
The author states, that “from the very generous recep- 
tion this Farce has met with from the publick during its 
representation in the Haymarket last summer, and Good~- 
man’s Fields this winter, is a manifestation of the bad 
taste and monstrous partiality of the great Mogul of the 
Hundreds of Drury ‘ ‘leetwood ? ], who, after having had 
the copy nine months in his hands, continually feeding 
me with fresh promises of bringing it on the stage, re- 
turned it at last in a very ungenerous manner, at the 
end of the season, when it was too late to carry it to an 
other house; but the young actors having, as usual, 
formed themselves into a summer company, Mr. Cibber, 
Jun, sent to me in a very respectful manner, requesting 
the Farce, which accordingly was put in rehearsal; but 
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to our great disappointment and surprise the company, 
after one night’s acting, was suddenly interdicted, and 
the house shut up.” At the end of the Preface, Carey 
bitterly complains of the Curlls of his day — those pira- 
tical printers who 
* Rob me of my gain, 
And reap the labour’d harvest of my brain.”] 


Replies. 


DOMINUS REGNAVIT A LIGNO. 
PSALTERIUM GR.ECUM VERONENSE, 
(2"4 S. viii. 470. 516.) 

B. H.C. asks, “ Do any MSS. of the Latin Vul- 
gate contain these words [i ligno] as part of the 
text?” The reply must be to this inquiry that 
the Psalter in the Vulgate is the Gallican, and as 
that does not contain “ & ligno,” it is vain for us 
to seek it in the copies of the Vulgate. It is 
found in the Psalterium Vetus, the version made 
from the unrevised copies of the LXX. and in 
the Romanum, the same translation slightly cor- 
rected by Jerome, and adopted at Rome and in 
the cathedral at Canterbury; while in the Galli- 
canum the version made by Jerome from the re- 


vised LXX., and used by the Gallican Church, 


| 


| citations. 


branaceus, forme quarts, admodum antiquus, accentibus 
destitutus, et versione Latina interlineari preditus,” 

I know of no other Greek authorities for this 
addition as part of the text, though it must have 
been there when Justin and others made their 
It does not appear in the Syriac ver- 
sion of the lexaplar text (Milan, 1820). 

It is often impossible to say how readings in the 
LXX. originated: some of those in the Psalms 
arise from the Rubrics still found in the Jewish 
service books. This, however, seems to be con- 


nected with wwrryy>3 in ver. 12. May not part 


| of this have been accidentally misplaced? and 


the words did not appear any more than they did | 


in the Hebraicum, or Jerome's version from the 
Hebrew. (The Psalms are the only part of the 
Vulgate in which Jerome’s version from the 
LXX. is adopted instead of that taken from the 
Hebrew, even though readings of the old version 
from the Greek have occasionally found their way 
into other parts of the Vulgate as now used by 
the Church of Rome.) 

Mr. Boys inquires if anything is known of the 
Psalterium Grecum Veronense. ‘The whole of this 
very ancient copy of the Psalterium Greco-La- 
tinum was published by Bianchini in his Vindicie 
Canonicarum Scripturarum (Rome, 1740). The 
Greek text is written in Latin letters: its pro- 
bable date is prior to the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. The Greek text of this clause runs thus: 
“O Quirios ebasileusen apo xylu.” The Latin 
text is that of the Psalterium Vetus. This Verona 
Codex has been strangely neglected by editors of 
the LXX.; its readings are not even given in the 
great edition of Holmes and Parsons, though it 
seems as if this is perhaps the only copy now ac- 
cessible which contains the Psalms in the un- 
revised LX X., such as was current in the second 
century, and which was used for the old Latin 
translation. 

One MS. of those collated by Holmes and Par- 
sons has the addition after a fashion, “ or: xupios 
aro tw tvaw (sic) 156.” In the list of 


MSS. prefixed to the Psalms the editors thus de- 
scribe this codex : — 


“156. Codex Biblioth. Basilicus. signat. A. vii. 3. mem- 


may not the Greek translator have read 7'Y Syn, 
or something of the kind ? 

As I. C. H. (p. 518.) speaks of the martyrdom 
of Justin as having taken place a.p. 167, as 
though this were undoubted, may I be allowed 
to refer to a paper in No. VIIL of the Journal 
of Classical and Sacred Philology (Cambridge, 
June, 1856), pp. 155—193., “On the Date of 
Justin Martyr,” by the Rev. Fenton J. A. Hort, 
who gives, I think, good reasons for supposing 
that it occurred nearly ¢wenty years earlier (about 
A.D. 148). 8. P. 


REV. ALEXANDER KILHAM. 
(2"4 S. viii. 514.) 

The Rey. Alexander Kilbam, founder of the body 
known as the Methodist New Connexion, was born 
at Epworth, in the Isle of Axholme, on the 10th of 
July, 1762. He died on the 20th of December, 


, 1798. His parents were members of the Wesleyan 


Methodist Society, which he himself joined early in 
life. His first attempt as a preacher was at Lud- 
dington, a village but a few miles from the place 
of his birth. He afterwards, in company with 
Mr. Brackenbury, visited Jersey on a mission re- 
lative to the affairs of the Wesleyan body. He 
married, in 1788, a Miss Grey of Scarborough, 
who died in 1796; in April, 1798, he again mar- 
ried. The maiden name of his second wife was 
Spurr. The marriage took place at Sheffield. 
His secession, expulsion perhaps I should say, 
from the Methodist Connexion took place in 1792. 
He was the author of many pamphlets relative to 
the affairs of the Wesleyans, and those with whom 
they were from time to time in controversy. I 
regret that Iam unable to furnish a list of his 
writings; but as many were issued anonymously, 
it is difficult to identify them. 

The above are all the facts I have been able to 
gather relative to Alexander Kilham; for any- 
thing additional thereto, I shall be obliged to the 
readers of “N. & QQ.” A Life of Kilham was 
issued the year after his death (1799) by Mr. John 
Grundell and Mr. Robert Hall, but it is very 
scarce; so much so, that although I have fre- 
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quently made inquiries for it, I have never met 

with a copy. A sketch of his career, abridged 

from the above work, may be found in W. Peck’s 

Topographical Account of the Isle of Axholme, 

4to., 1815, p. 262. Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


P.S. Since writing the above, I have been fur- 
nished with the following list of Kilham’s works. 
I believe it not to be complete. It is however, I 
understand, the only Catalogue of his writings 
that has ever been attempted, and as such is worth 
a place in “N. & Q.” for the sake of future 
bibliographers : — 

On Horse Races, Cards, Playhouses, and Dancing. 
12mo. Aberdeen, 1793. 

The Hypocrite detected and exposed, and the True 
Christian vindicated and supported: A Sermon. 12mo. 
Aberdeen, 1794. 

The Progress of Liberty amongst the Methodists, with 
Outlines of a Constitution. 12mo. London, 1795. 

Kilham’s Remarks on an Explanation of Mr. Kilham’s 
Statement of the Preacher's Allowance. 12mo. Not- 
tingham, 1796. 

A Candid Examination of the London Methodistical 
Ball. 12mo. London, 1796. 

Kilham’s Account of his Trial before the Special Dis- 
trict Meeting at Newcastle. 12mo. Alnwick, 1796. 

Minutes of the Examination of the Rev. Alexander 
Kilham before the General Conference in London. 12mo. 
London, 1796. 

Kilham’s Account of his Trial before the General Con- 
ference in London. 12mo. Nottingham, 1796, 

Defence of the Account of the Trial of Rev. Alexander 
Kilham before the Conference, in Answer to Mather, 
Pawson, and Benson. 12mo. Leeds, 1796. 

The Methodist Monitor, or Moral and Religious Re- 
pository. 2 vols. 12mo. Leeds. Vol. 1, 1796. Vol. IL, 
1797. 


The Life of the Rev. Alexander Kilham, with Extracts 
of Letters written by a Number of Preachers to Mr. 
Kilham, 12mo. Nottingham, 1799. 

Review of the Conduct and Character of Mr. Kilham, 
by a Friend. 12mo. Leeds, 1800. 

Kilham (Alexander), Life of; including a full Account 
of the Disputes which occasioned the Separation [from 
the Wesleyan Connexion]. 8vo, London, 1838. 


DR. HICKES’S MANUSCRIPTS. 
(2™ S, ix. 71. 88. 105.) 


Allow me to assure your readers that the 
Hickes Correspondence, alleged to have been 
burned, is perfectly safe, for I have this day (Feb. 
13th, 1860) had the pleasure of seeing it, and 
also some more important MSS. of the period 
which had been preserved with it. Probably 
your informant inferred that it was destroyed 
from having learned that some of Hickes’s letters 
were amongst the papers burned on the occasion 
to which he alludes, It is true that a few of his 
letters were then burned, but they had been care- 
fully examined beforehand, and were found not 
to possess any value whatever except as auto- 
graphs. F.R 


| 


Dean Geo. Hicxes. — It may perhaps stay the 
hand of the Vandals, bankers or others, who con- 
sider everything written before this century as 
unworthy of a better fate than burning, if they 
learn that old papers, however intrinsically worth- 
less in their eyes, have yet a value—even a money 
value —in the opinion of some of their contem- 
poraries. As a contribution to the diffusion: of 
this piece of “ Useful Knowledge,” and as some 
slight compensation for a shameful wrong done to 
a learned man’s memory, I send a few notes, 
which may, I hope, open the larger stores of 
better informed readers : — 

See the Biogr. Brit. (Supplement); John 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. and Iilustr., Chauffepié and 
Chalmers; Whittaker’s Richmondshire; Lath- 
bury's Noujurors ; D’Oyly’'s Life of Sancroft ; and 
Mr. Sccretan’s valuable Life of Robt. Nelson (add 
p- 288. to the references given in the Index under 
Hickes). The Indexes to Wood's Athene and 
Fasti, Reliquie Hearniane; Bohun’s Autobio- 
graphy; Birch’s Life of Tillotson, and the Diaries 
of Luttrell, Pepys, and Thoresby; Letters from 
the Bodleian; Thesaurus Epistolicus Lacrozianus 
(Index to Vol. I.); J. A. Fabricii Vita, p. 157. ; 
Waterland’s Works (Van Mildert’s Index) ; Aen- 
neit’s Life, pp. 12. 34. 47. seqg., 160.; Calamy’s 
Own Times, ti. 337. seq.; European Magazine, 
Dec. 1792, p.413.; Nelson's Life of Bull, 439. ; 
Dunton's Life ; Burnet’s Own Times. His gift to 
Sion College is recorded in Reading's State of 
Sion College, p. 43. Tn 1703 he published a trans- 
lation from Feénelon’s Télémaque ; his Instructions 
for the Education of a Daughter, from the same 
author, have passed through many editions. In 
1717, Susanna Hopton’s Meditations and Devo- 
tions, revised by him, were published in 8vo. 

Of his letters some have been published by Sir 
H. Ellis (Original Letters and Letters of Eminent 
Literary Men); some both to and from him by 
Nichols in Bp. Nicolson’s Correspondence ; a letter 
to Charlett (Nov. 24, 1694) in the European 
Magazine fcr May, 1797, p. 329.; another in Dr. 
Zouch's Works, ii. 106. 

John Lewis of Margate wrote a Life of Hickes 
(Masters’s Hist. C. C. C. C.). Where is this ?* 

John Hickes, brother to George, occurs in Ca- 
lamy’s Account, p. 248. ; and Continuation, p. 336. 

J. E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


SCOTTISH COLLEGE AT PARIS. 
ix. 80.) 


The Scottish College was situated in the Rue 
des Fossés-Saint- Victor. It is now, I believe, a 
Lycée. The principal MSS. relative to the resi- 


* Inquired after in our S. vi. 149—Ep.] 
Or 830.; the last figure is blotted in my note-bcok. 
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dence of James II. and the Pretender at St. Ger- 

main-en-Laye are preserved in the French Ar- 

chives. The most important are locked up in 

the Secret Archives, and are therefore inacces- 

sible to foreigners. Miss Strickland, however, 

gained access to them through the influence of 

M. Guizot, and has availed herself to some ex- | 
tent of the knowledge thus acquired, in her life of 

James's Queen, Mary Beatrice of Modena. The 
Scottish College contained a marble cenotaph 
erected to the memory of James IJ. by the Duke 
of Perth, on which was placed a bronze-gilt urn 
‘containing the king's brain. His heart was con- 
signed to the Convent of the Visitation at Chaillot, 
which possessed also the heart of his mother Hen- 
riette Marie. His body was deposited in the 
Church of the English Benedictines, in the Rue 
du Faubourg St. Jacques, and there remained 
unburied during the space of ninety-two years — 
from 1701 to 1793 — waiting the time when, ac- 
cording to the directions of his will, it might be 
buried with his ancestors in Westminster Abbey ! 
The way in which it was at length disposed of is 
thus described by an eye-witness, Mr. Fitz- 
Simons, and quoted by the Rev. Dr. Oliver, Col- 
lections, p. 488. :— 

“ I was a prisoner in Paris, in the Convent of the Eng- 
lish Benedictines, in the Rue St. Jacques, during part of 
the Revolution. In the year 1793 or 1794, the body of 
King James II. of England was in one of the Chapels 
there, where it had been deposited some time, under the 
expectation that it would one day be sent to England for 
interment in Westminster Abbey. It had never been 
buried. The body was in a wooden coffin, inclosed in a 
leaden one, and that again inclosed in a second wooden 
one, covered with black velvet. While I was so a prisoner, 
the sans-culottes broke open the coffin, to get at the lead, 
to cast into bullets. The body lay exposed nearly a 
whole day. It was swaddled like a mummy, bound tight 
with garters. The sans-culottes took out the body, | 
which had been embalmed. There was a strong smell of | 
vinegar and camphor. The corpse was beautiful and 
perfect; the hands and nails were very fine; I moved 
and bent every finger. I never saw so fine a set of teeth 
in my life. A young lady, a fellow-prisoner, wished 
much to have a tooth; I tried to get one out for her, but 
could not, ov were so firmly fixed. The feet also were 
very beautiful. The face and cheeks were just as if he 
were alive. I rolled his eyes, and the eye-balls were 
perfectly firm under my finger. The French and English 
prisoners gave money to the sans-culottes for showing 
the body. ‘They said he was a good sans-culotte, and 
they were going to put him into a hole, in the public 
churehyard, like other sans-culottes; and he was car- 
ried away, but where the body was thrown, I never 
heard. King George IV. tried all in his power to get 
tidings of the body, but could not. Around the chapel 
were several wax moulds of the face hung up, made pro- 
bably at the time of the king’s death; and the corpse was 
very like them.” 

Mr. Banks, in his Dormant and Extinct Peer- | 
ages, vol. iv. 450. quotes the Paris papers, af- 
firming that the royal remains were discovered 
and transferred to the Church of St. Germain-en- | 
Laye, conformably, as was said, to orders given | 


! 

| by King George IV. to his ambassador at Paris; 
that this interesting ceremony took place on the 
10th Sept. 1824; and that the ambassador was 
represented by Mr. Sheldon, a Catholic gentle- 
man, the Bishop of Edinburgh performing the 
ceremony. Joun 

Arno’s Court. 


(2™ S. ix. 75, 76.) — May I 
be allowed to remark, that the letters to Peter 
Paul Rubens, which Cr. Hoprer states “ would 
have made an important augmentation to the re- 
cently published Rubens’ Papers,” could scarcely 
have been included in a volume which professes 
to print only the unpublished papers preserved in 
H. M.’s State Paper Office. There are in that 
volume, ‘tis true, three or four exceptions; but 
they are letters of considerable interest, and 
written by the great artist himself. There are, 
doubtless, numerous papers relating to Rubens 


| distributed in many parts of the world. 


I would take this opportunity of urging upon 
those contributors to “N. & Q.” who neglect to 
do so, the importance of giving authorities for 
their statements, where practicable. Whenever 
MSS. are referred to, I do think it essential that 
readers should be enabled to verify their au- 
thenticity as well as their accuracy. When a 
volume of “N. & Q.” is consulted for reference, 
how much more satisfactory and valuable will that 
reference be, if it be added where the particular 
document may be found; so that, if requisite, the 
printed copy may be compared with the original, 
or who are the authorities quoted, that they also 
may be verified. W. Noir Sarnsevry. 


Cockape (2™ §. viii. 37.) — On the question 
whether the servants of gentlemen who are non- 
commissioned officers and privates in Volunteer 
Rifle Corps should wear cockades, I thought that 
a precedent might be obtained from the City 
Light Horse Volunteers — a corps which existed 
from the end of the last century to about the 
time of the passing of the Reform Bill. The 
members of it were all gentlemen, who among 
themselves defrayed the entire expenses of the 
corps, and no one was admitted into it who did 
not keep a horse worth 300 guineas ; and it is sup- 
posed to have been the finest corps of light 
cavalry that ever existed. At the beginning of 
the present year I met one who was for many 
years a member of this splendid corps, now a 
D. L. and J. P. of his county, and I asked him if 
the servants of the non-commissioned officers and 
privates of the City Light Horse Volunteers wore 
cockades? He replied, “ Never; no one ever 


| thought of such a thing ; indeed I am certain they 


did not, and that none of my servants wore cock- 
ades.” A. CarrincTon. 
Ogborne St. George. 
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Dinner Eriquetre (2™ S. ix. 81.) —Your cor- 
respondent, C1-pevant, has thrown good light on 
the question of dinner etiquette, as raised in 
Fraser's Magazine for January last, in a paper 
containing a reference to Miss Austen’s Emma, 
With regard to the very interesting extract pro- 
duced by him from the Memoirs of Madame de 
Genlis, I have a letter from a lady well qualified 
by experience and position to speak on the sub- 
ject. She writes : — 

“It seems odd that Napoleon did not bring back the 
old Court etiquette; and still more so that the emigrant 
nobles should have taken to the revolutionary modes. 
When I accompanied C. to Paris in 1814, the Noah’s ark 
plan was followed by the Bourbon noblesse, with several 
of whom we dined. Our first dinner was one given by 
the Duc de Fleury. The new French ministers, includ- 
ing the Duc de Blacas, were present. I was handed into 
the dining-room by a French gentleman (whose name I 
forget), whom I afterwards also met at all the grand 
balls given by the King of Prussia and the various Am- 
bassadors. Each gentleman held his hand towards the 
lady he escorted, and she placed on it the tips of her 
fingers. Our names were all written on slips of paper 
placed oo to our seats at table. Our next dinner 
was at Lafitte’s, so that we bad an immediate oppor- 
tunity of comparing the ways of the rich parvenus with 
those of the old noblesse; but all was conducted alike in 
both sets. At home, my father always handed his lady 
to table. He could not bear what he called the new 

I have it on the authority of a venerable Scot- 
tish lady that, in her youth in Scotland, the ladies 
always left the drawing-room first, and before the 
gentlemen, to go in to dinner; but I can find no 
evidence that this practice prevailed in London 
society within living memory. At Highbury, and 
in Mr. Woodhouse’s circle, the manners of the 
time and class are no doubt correctly described 
by Miss Austen in Emma. W. F. P. 


Serutcurss (2™ S. ix. p. 92.) — Notwithstand- 
ing the positive assertion of Lirurerst, ren 
too as it is by the high authority to which he re- 
fers, I, for one, would beg leave to demur for 
awhile, and would solicit farther information from 
other ecclesiastical antiquaries who have turned 
their attention to the subject, and who may be 
able to give early examples of ecclesiastics laid 
with their feet towards the west.* 

In Willis’s Current Notes for 1855 (p. 44.) there 
is an interesting article by the vicar of Morwen- 
stow on the position of the buried dead; and 
therein he mentions an abbot’s sepulchre in Clo- 
velly church, having the feet laid towards the 
west; also, an early priest’s grave in his own 
church in the same direction. He speaks of others 
of the same sort “in many an antique church,” 
and he goes on lengthily to explain it, and quotes 


* Our correspondent has probably overlooked an able 
article on this subject in our 1* S. ii. 452., in reply to the 
Vicar of Morwenstow, from the pen of one of the most 
learned of our ecclesiastical antiquaries—Eb. ] 
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a rubrical enactment (without reference) for the 
burial of the clergy. “Habeant caput versus 
altare.” “It was,” to quote his own words, “to 
signify preparation and readiness to arise, and to 
follow after their Lord in the air, when he shall 
arise from the east, and, accompanied by his saints, 
pass onwards to the west,” &c. H. T. Excacomse, 


Tue Prusstan Iron Mepar (2™ §. ix. 91.) — 
Under this reference mention is made by your 
correspondent Z. of “D’Allonville’s Mémoires 
d'un Homme d Etat (Prince Hardenberg )”. I find 
it stated in the Encyc. des Gens du Monde that 
Prince Hardenberg at his death in 1822 left cer- 
tain memoirs, but that the MS. was impounded by 
the King (of Prussia), who commanded that it 
should not be opened before the year 1850. On 
the other hand, it appears from the Nouv. Biog. 
Génér. that d’Allonville succeeded A. de Beau- 
champ in the redaction of the “ Mémoires tirés des 
Papiers Cun Homme d Etat,” which bear the ear- 
lier date 1831-1837. Are these “ Mémoires,” 
published before the date assigned by the royal 
ordinance, the work cited by Z.? Whether or no, 
where in London might a copy of “ D’Allon- 
ville’s Mémoires Tun Homme d Etat (Prince 
Hardenberg)” be seen? I have made many in- 
quiries for such a work, but hitherto without suc- 
cess. Vepette. 


“Tue Voyaces,” etc., or Ricwarp 
Farconer (2™ §. ix. 66.) — The edition of 1724 
is the second, and has an engraved frontispiece by 
Cole. I never heard of an edition of 1734. Chet- 
wood, the author, also wrote a similar work en- 
titled The Voyages and Adventures of Captain 
Robert Boyle in several Parts of the World, 
12mo., 1728, and afterwards reprinted. And 
I have also another production of Chetwood, 
entitled : 

“The Voyages, Travels, and Adventures of William 
Owen Gwin Vaughan, Esq.: with the History of his 
Brother Jonathan Vaughan, Six Years a Slave in Tunis; 
intermix’d with the Histories of Clerimont, Maria, Elea~- 
nora, and others, full of various turns of Fortune. By 
the Author of Captain Robert Boyle.” 2 vols. 12mo., 
1760. 2nd edition, with plates by Vander Gutch. 

This edition is dedicated to his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales by “R. Chetwood.” The 
latter work is the most amusing of the series, and 
is equally difficult to procure at the present day. 

Atoysivs. 


AGArnst Inctosures (2"¢ 8. ix. 64.)— 
The animosity excited against the Inclosure Acts 
and their authors, and more especially against the 
landlords and lords of manors, who alone were 
supposed to derive benefit from the spoliation of 
the poor cottager, was almost without precedent ; 
though fifty years and more have passed, the sub- 
ject is still a sore one in many parishes: much of 
the indigence and misery caused by the cottager’s 
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own imprudence and folly is, up to the present | properly accounted for by the fact of their being 
time, laid at the door of the much maligned “ In- | private family documents. Now, however, that 
closure Acts.” I remember, some years ago, in | the last of the family is dead, no excuse for pri- 
hunting over an old library, discovering a box | vacy need be observed. I take this opportunity 
full of printed squibs, satires, and ballads of the | to say, that I quite concur with your valued cor- 
time against the Acts and those who were sup- | respondent Jayprr as to the Spencean upper- 
sed to favour them,—the library having be- | portion of the Sherwood pedigree, and entirely 
neo" to a gentleman who played an active part | exonerate the lady. R. W. Dixon. 
on the opposition side. T belveve these ballads, | Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 
&e., were almost purely local, and, therefore, | : 
would be of no service to Mr. Peacock, your cor- Burtan 1n A Sirtinc Posture (2°¢ S. ix. 44. 
respondent, as they bore reference to a county | 94) — 1 can furnish your correspondent with one 
very far from Lincolnshire. One littie naire | more instance of burial in a sitting position. At 
epigram I remember, which forcibly impressed Messina there is a church attached to one of its 
itself on my memory : — numerous monasteries, by name, I think, St. Ja- 
como, in which several monks are buried in a 


“Tis bad enough in man or woman 
8 sitting position, and may be seen through a grat- 


To steal a goose from off a common ; 


But surely he’s without excuse ing in a vault below the church. This church is 
Who steals the common from the goose.” situated at the top of the hill overlooking the 


Exon. | town on the road to the “Telegraph.” I believe 

Donkey (2™ §. 1x. 83.)—In reference to this | numerous instances occur at Palermo, but I did 
word, a correspondent in 1* S. v. 78., after refer- | not get so far. M. Fopprr. 
ring to its absence from our dictionaries, adds : 
“There may, however, be doubts as to the anti- 
quity of this term; I have heard ancient men say 
that it has been introduced within their recollec- 
tion.” This is confirmed by the circumstance 
that Mr. S. Pegge (who died in 1800) classes the | 
word amongst provincialisms. In his Supplement | Songs, edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., under au- 
to Grose 5 Provincial Glossary, appended to Rev. thority of the Master of the Rolls, vol. i. pp. 176, 
H. Christmas’s edition (the 3rd) of his Anecdotes 1177 3. 
of the English Language (1844, p. 365.), he gives: 
“ Donky, an ass. Esser.” Can your correspon- Prerrercoms (2 S. ix. 11.) —Pepper- Harrow, 
dents give early instances of the use of the word ? Peper-Harow, or Peper-Hare, Surrey, was for- 
Why is a donkey universally called, in Norfolk, a merly Pipard-Harrow, and in Domesday, Piper- 
dickey ? Acne. it was so called 
rom Pipard or Pepard, an ancient proprietor, 
of Sear Band with | or extat,” (The ore 
wore about their Necks, as Cravats or Neckeloths are | ® court-yard, area.) Pepper, in local — may 
worn now-a-days. This sort of Ribbands were tied to | Sometimes be acorruption of Peover. There are 
the Neck of the Helmet, and when this was placed on the | three places (Little, Nether, and Over), so named 
Shield it cover’d the upper part of it; which served to | in Cheshire. Pepper may, in some instances, be 
distinguish the Sons from their Fathers, because none | corruption of Bever, which is found frequently 
but unmarried men wore them; and this was the Occa- | ;, local names, not only in England, but also on 


Yorrrecere (2"¢ S. ix. 11.) — Can this word 
| be in any manner connected with obstringillis, 
which occurs in John of Bridlington’s political 
| poem, accompanied by the following explanation 
in the commentary? “ Plebs obstringillis, i. ob- 
structa et captiva.” See Political Poems and 


i f their bei sed as Differences,” &c,— Boyer’ 
Heraldry, p. 275., 1729. | the Continent, as in Biberach, Biberack, Biebrich, 
: Senex Junior. | Biévres, from G. biber, Fr. bievre, from Lat. fiber, 


| a beaver. R. S. CuHarnock. 
Fictitious Pepicrers (2"*S. ix.61.)—Although | 


Mr. Spence was a great manufacturer of fancy | Dryeurcu Inscription (2 S. ix. 80.) — The 
pedigrees, he could not very well have forged all | words appear to be “ felo de se et arsa,” meaning 
the Cotgreave MSS.; but merely, by addition, | that “the woman committed suicide and was 


subtraction, or substitution, have put them under | burnt.” T. J. Buckton. 
contribution in the way of ingenious dovetailing. Lichfield. 


Where then, let me ask, are these MSS.? 
forthcoming and genuine, they might be of valu- 
able service to the county-historian, the antiquary, 
and the genealogist. I believe they were not | , 
known ta, or at least not used by. Mr. Ormerod étant & Valenciennes, annonga, qu il précheroit le 1 
| Avril. La foule fut prodigieuse a I’Eglise, l’Electeur 
in his valuable History of Cheshire,—a circum- | étant en chaire salua *gravement l’auditoire, fit le signe 
stance which, though suspicious, may perhaps be | de la croix, et cria; ‘Poisson d’Avril!’ Puis descendit, 


Bisnor rreacuine To Aprit. Foors §. ix. 
12.) — 
“ L’Electeur de Cologne, frere de l’Electeur de Baviere, 
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tandis que des trompettes et des cors-de-chasse fassoient | and D, eights; E, four, including a leaf of adver- 
un tintamarre digne d’une pareille sctne.” — Piéces inté- | 


ressantes et peu connues, pour servir aU Histoire, Brux- 
elles, 1781, i. 168. 

The work above cited is in four volumes. Pages 
108. to 236. of the first are oceupied by a collec- 
tion of anecdotes, “ tirées du Manuscrit originel 


tisements. The last numbered page is 48, but the 
Epilogue carries the work two pages farther. 
It would appear, therefore, that my copy and Mr. 
Bares’s, though of different editions, are alike in 


| contents. Dr. Rimpautt's copy, containing “great 


d'un Homme de Lettres tres-instruit.” Nearly all | 


are of the time of Louis XIV. and the Regent. 
That of the “Poisson d’Avril” occurs between 
two of Dubois. Probably there are different ver- 
sions of the same story, as the square-book with 
wood-cuts, and the mention of “ Howlglass,” indi- 
cate an earlier time than that of the Regent. 
Firznopxins. 

Garrick Club. 

Cancurrn (2™ §. viii. 205.) —Caleuith, Cel- 
chyth, Cercehede, Chelched, and Chalkhythe were 
names of Chelsea. Sir Thomas More, who re- 
sided there, writes Chelcith. ‘The word means 
chalk-harbour, as Lambeth=Loamhithe means 
clay-harbour, and Rotherhythe red-harbour, all 
in the port of London. 

The objection that Chelsea was not “in the 
kingdom of Mercia” is met by the fact that in 
752 Kent was subject to Mercia. Offa defeated 
the Kentish men in 776 at Ottford. (Penny Cyc. 
art. Kent, p. 193.) T. J. Buckron, 

Lichfield. 


Tue Loap or Miscuter (2"4 S. ix. 90.) — The 
curious in such matters need not go so far as 
Norwich to look for the sign of the “ Man laden 
with Mischief :” it may be seen any day depicted 
over the door of a publichouse on the south side 
of Oxford Street, near ‘Tottenham Court Road. 

J. 0. 

This sign used to swing some twelve or fifteen 
years ago in all the glory that brilliant colour and 
varnish could give it before a pothouse about a 
mile from Cambridge on the Madingley Road, to 
the best of my recollection. The neighbourhood 
of Cambridge was in those days very rich in the 
sign department. - J. Eastwoop. 


“Rounp anovut our Fire” (2™ ix. 54.) 
—It appears that the earliest edition of this pam- 
phiet with a date is the fourth, 1784 (see 2 S. 
viii. 481.). Mr. Bares describes the third, which 
is without date. I have a copy of an edition 
which I must assume to be the first, because the 
title gives no indication of its being of any later 
issue. It hasa bastard title “ Round about our Coal- 
Fire; or, Christmas Entertainments,” on the verso 
of which is the prologue, nearly as given by Dr. 
Rimpnavutr. Then follows the full title, identical 
with that given by Mr. Bares, omitting only the 
words “The Third Edition,” with woodcut of a 
Christmas feast, oceupying nearly half the page. 
Next comes the Dedication to Mr. Lunn, two 
leaves, and signed only “ Yours, &c.” B., six; C. 


| 


additions,” has two chapters more than mine. The 
absence of the “Prologue” from Mr. Barrs’s 


copy may arise from its wanting the half-title. 
R.S. Q. 


“Lorp Bacon's Sxut.” (2™ S. viii. 354.) — 
Having occasion some time ago to take a stroll 
to St. Michael's church in this town, in order to 
show it to a friend, while he was looking at the 
monument of Lord Bacon I engaged myself in 
conversation with the organist of the church, 


whose father has been for many years sexton of 


the parish. Remembering the story quoted from 
Fuller in “N. & Q.” I mentioned it to him, and 
he informed me in turn that on the occasion of the 
interment of the last Lord Verulam, whose family 
vault is situated immediately below the monu- 
ment of Lord Bacon, the opportunity was taken 
to make a search for any trace of the great philo- 
sopher’s remains. I understood my informant to 
say that a partition wall was pulled down, and the 
search extended into the part of the vault im- 
mediately under the monument, but no such, re- 
mains were found; nor, in fact, could they find 
anything to show that Lord Bacon's ashes, coflin, 
or anything belonging to him were at that time 
deposited in St. Michael's church. Can it be pos- 
sible that Fuller’s story was true, and can it far- 
ther be possibie that not only Bacon's skull, but 
that his‘ whole remains, have been removed sur- 
reptitiously from the place in which they were 
once laid ? 

What proof is there that they were ever placed 
in St. Michael’s church at all beyond the mere 
fact of Lord Bacon's own desire, which cannot be 
called a proof of its being complied with? At 
the end of his History of Life and Death, Bacon 
mentions that “ Tithon” was turned into a grass- 
hopper, who knows but that the philosopher him- 
self has undergone some such change, and taken 
the opportunity to hop out of his tomb ? 

C, re Porr Kennepy. 

St. Albans. 


Jupce’s Brack Cap (2™ §. viii. 130. 193. 238. 
406.) — “In the island of Jersey, when sentence 
of death is passed, the bailiff or his lieutenant and 
the jurats, all of whom were before uncovered, put 
on their hats, and the criminal kneels to receive his 
doom. This is a very solemn and impressive 
scene.” (Vide Hist. of Jersey, 8vo. 1816.) 

Cr. Hopper. 


Tue Revorr or tue Bers (2™ S, ix. 56.) — 
This little work, first published about 1820, and a 
fourth edition in “The Phenix Library” (Gil- 
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»in), in 1850, has not been correctly attributed te 
tobert Owen. It was written by John Minter 
Morgan, of whom it is said, in a short Memoir 
in the Gent.’s Mag. tor April, 1855, p. 480., “ His 


projects were akin to those of Mr. Owen of 
Lanark, with this important difference, that they | 


were professedly based upon Christianity.” Mr. 
Morgan was the author of several other works on 


social subjects, published anonymously, one of 


which is entitled Hampden in the Nineteenth Cen- 

tury ; or Colloquies on the Errors and Improve- 

ment of Society, Lond. 1834, 8vo. 2 vols. He died 

in Stratton Street, Piccadilly, London, Dec. 26, 

1854. 
Dublin. 


Pyre-Wrre (2" S. ix. 65.) — Your correspon- 
dent J. Sansom asks what is the meaning of Pye- 
Wype, and why a field, a Rasin, is called Pye- 
Wype Close? On reference to Bewick’s Birds, 
vol. i. edit. 1804, p. 324., stands Pee-wit, Lap- 
wing, Bastard Plover, or Te Wit (¥ringella Vanel- 
lus, Lin. (Le Vanneau, Buff.) Before the inclosure 
of commons and the improved drainage of com- 
mons these birds were very numerous, and at 
the proper season afforded a rich harvest to the 
naked-legged urchins of parishes where they con- 
gregated, who gathered their eggs. ‘They seemed to 
assemble in flocks or families, and not interfere 
with each other's fen or marsh. They are not ex- 
clusively seen on fen or damp land, for I have ob- 
served them hovering over land considerably 
elevated, and always near the same spot; but I 
never knew them to deposit their eggs otherwise 
than ina low wetsituation. In East Norfolk the 
lower classes oftener call them Pye Wypes or Pee- 
wits, than Lapwings or Plovers. 

The above will sufficiently account for certain 


inclosures being called Pye Wype Closes, as we | 
hear of Horse Close, Bull Close, Mill Close, &e. ; | 
and an instance I know of where a field near a | 


manor-house or hall is named Hoggarty Close, 


evidently, in my opinion, meaning Hall-vate-way | 


Close, it being close to a road leading to the hall. 
In Leicestershire this word Pye-Wype is the 
common name for the Plover or Pee-Wit. 
Louisa Norman. 
3. King’s Terrace, Southsey. 
The Lapwing (Tringa vanellus, Linnzus) visits 


Lincolnshire in large flocks, and is known there as | 
the Grey Plover, and more generally called the | 


Pewith or Pye-Wype. Skelton (vol. 1. p. 64.) says 
“With Puwyt, the Lapwing.” 

4 In the Perey Household Book, 1512, the Plover 
is called the Wypes, and in Sweden the same bird 
is called the Wypa at the present time. In the 
United States the Lapwing is called the Pewit, 
from its cry; in Lincolnshire, the Chuse-it or 
Pewit, also trom its ery. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Pye-Wype is evidently derived from the old 
name of the bird Wypes or Wypa; the prefix pye 
being no doubt a corruption of Skelton’s pu. In 
Lincolnshire, places where these birds congregate 
and deposit their eggs*, are frequently called Pye- 
Wype Hill, &e. Visuzy Tuompson. 


Erxon Picrure or Cuartes I. (2%¢ 
|S. ix. 27.) —I1 have a fine copy of this book so 
solemn to be read — “London printed by 2. 
Norton for Richard Royston, Bookseller to His 
most Sacred Majesty, Mpcixxx1.,” 8vo. pp. 256., 
with fourteen preliminary pages including dedica- 
tion to Charles II. —“ Majesty in Misery or an Jm- 
ploration to the King of Kings,” 1648, &c. ‘The 
frontispiece is a picture of Charles L. well engraved 
(R. White, seu/p.), on comparing which with the 
déscription given by B. H.C. of the picture in 
the church of “St. Botolph, Bishopsgate,” I find it 
to agree in its particulars, with the exception of 
there being wanting the motto in Greek, Heb. xi. 
| 38., and also the following mottoes in reference to 
the ship (in the background to the left), “ Jmmota 
Triumphans,” “Nescit Naufragium Virtus,” “Crescit 
sub pondere Virtus ;” but in addition, at the bottom, 
of the plate, “ Alij diutius Imperium tenucrunt 
nemo tam fortiter reliquit, Tacit. Histor. Lib. 2. 
C. 47. p. 417.” At p. 221. is a portrait of Charles 
I[., also very prettily engraved, with the inscrip- 
tion “ Bona agere et mala pati Regium est” (p. 
| 1.). The bookseller, Royston, in consideration “ of 
the great Losses and Troubles he hath sustained 
for his Faithfulness to Our Royal Father of blessed 
Memory, and Ourself in the Printing and Pub- 
lishing of many Messages and Papers of our said 
Blessed Father, and more especially in the most 
excellent Meditations and Soliloquies by the name 
of Excwv &c., appears to have held an ex- 
clusive patent for the kingdom and the universities 
from Charles II. for the printing and seiling of 
this book. Whetber the edition be of any special 
| rarity and value I cannot say. G. N. 


Evecrraic Terecrarn (2° §. ix. 26. 73.) — 
An inquirer wishes information respecting the 
earliest attempts in this country to transmit sig- 
nals by electricity. A complete working tele- 
graph is described in a pamphlet entitled, De- 
| scriptions of an Electrical Telegraph, and of some 
other Electrical Apparatus, by Francis Ronalds, 
1823. E. R. 


Lorp Boumcsroxe’s House at Barrersea 
2"45. ix. 37.)—The walls of Pope’s room, other- 
| wise the “cedar” or “round” room, inay still be 
seen from the road. ‘They, however, now support 
a new roof, and can only be distinguished trom 
the rest of the building by their circular form. 

CHELSEGA. 


* Known in London as the Plover egg, and said to be 
| particularly nutritious, 
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NOTES 


HMiscellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 

An Inquiry into the Genuineness of the Manuscript Cor- 
rections in Mr, J. Payne Collier's Annotated Shakspeare, 
Folio, 1632; and of certain Shaksperian Documents like- 
wise published by Mr, Collier. By N. E. 8. A. Hamilton, 
(Bentley.) 

Embodied in the present volume we have at length the 
charges with respect to the Old Corrector's Folio and 
other Shaksperian Documents which Mr. Hamilton an- 
nounced so long since as the 2nd July last. These charges 
—and we use the term advisedly, for in the majority of 
cases there is little or nu attempt to establish them by 
evidence — are of so grave a character that we are sure 
every reader of right feeling will suspend his judgment 
upon them until he has before him Mr. Collier's explana- 
tions. Whatever may have been the rumours in circula- 
tion, it is clear that Mr. Collier could not reply to them 
until they were put before the world in an authentic and 
tangible shape. That moment has now arrived. Mr. 
Collier’s reply will, we have no doubt, be very soon in the 
hands of the public, and we shall indeed be greatly sur- 


QUERIES. 


[24 8. IX. Fes. 18 18. *60, 


Routledge’ s Illustrated Natural History. By Rev. J. G. 
Ww ood. art XI. (Routledge.) 

The present Part, which is chiefly devoted to Seals and 
Whales, well sustains the character of the work for 
amusing information and capital woodcuts. 


SuHaksPerian Discovery.—We are credibly informed 
that the Master of the Rolls has recently found, enclosed 
in some old Chapter House hassocks, a collection of 
valuable manuscript documents relating to Shakspeare, 
from which it would appear that certain papers in the 
custody of a Puritan descendant of the great poet were 
not destroyed, as was generally supposed. These inter- 
esting relics seem to have become the property of Lady 
Elizabeth Barnard, the dramatist’s ¢-andchild and heir, 


| Arrangements have been made for their immediate pub- 


prised if it does not satisfy all unprejudiced minds as to the | 


bond fides with which he has acted in all the matters in 
question. 


The Gem of Thorney Island ; or Historical Associations 
connected with Westminster Abbey. By the Rev. James 
Ridgway, M.A. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Mr. Kidgway has entered on his self-imposed task of 
giving a popular sketch of the early history of that 
venerable abbey, where the greatest of England’s sons in 
arts and arms lie gathered, in an admirable spirit. Dis- 
regarding the architectural beauties of the building, and 
carefully abstaining from any expression of a theological 
nature, Mr. Ridgway has attempted only the faithful re- 
production of the scenes formerly enacted in our great 
abbey church, together with such feelings, 
superstitions of our ancestors as is necessary for recalling 
vividly the memory of past events. The volume ends 


beliefs, and | 


with the funeral of Henry V.—the last monarch who | 


was buried in the Confessor’s Chapel; and we are sure 
the readers of it will look forward with pleasure to the 
promised continuation, which is to contain the history of 
the sanctuary, and bring the narrative down to the death 
of Edward V. 

Books Recetven.— 

*arochial Sermons, by 1. W. Burrows, B.D. 2nd Series. 
(J. H. Parker.) 

Full of original thought, and genuine feeling. They 
have the ring of a good metal, and well deserve the suc- 
cess which a “ second series” implies. 


lication. 


AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c.,of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 


BOOKS 


| dresses are given for that purpose. 


ano Baay's Fol. Only Vol. III. 
Hisrony Awntigorries or Twiekennam. 
Queens or Enctano. Vol. 1. 8vo. 1 
Oxontana. Only Vol. IV. 


Wanted by Mr. J. Yeowell, 13. Myddelton Place, E.C. 


ito. 1797. 


small copies of H. B. Vinersts before 1600. 
olumes II. or IIL. of Boaney's Hisrony or Mesie. 


Wanted by Kev. J. Jackson, 5. Chatham Place East, Hackney, N.E. 


Travers, or News from Hell, Hull, and Hali- 
fax, &c., by John Taylor the Water Poet. Imprinted by J.O. 12moe, 
A Suoar Sxeren or tae Lire or Ma. Foster Powrts, rae Gaeat 
Pevrsraiax. London. S8vo. No date, but printed tor i. R. Westley, 
With portrait by Harlow. 11 pages only. 
‘ax You«sarae Musicat Mis #LLANY, comprising an Elegant Selection 
Set to Music. Halifax. Printed by E. Jacobs. Sve. 1800, 


Wanted by Edward Hailstone, Esq., Horton Hall, Bradford. 


Symeonices. 2 Vols. in 1. 1695. Folio. 
Narunatss. 


anov. 1623. 
Wonns. Any edition from 1629 to 1725, the last especi- 


Part or tars 


Cotes. 


A Kemrrs. Translated by Pay ne, and published by Dove. 
Tracrs ron tur Times, No. 
Hatcam's Lirenatone. | Edition. Vols. and IIL. 


| Hore’s Remanks on roe Anamian Niowrs 


Plainspoken Words to Dr. Dodge on the Revision of the | 


Liturgy. (J. H. Parker.) 

Plainspoken indeed and humorous. Just the pamphlet 
to lend among those of our middle classes who give an 
ear to the different worrying schemes for the excision of 
old fashioned orthodoxy from our Prayerbook. 


A Review of the Literary History of Germany from the 


Earliest Period to the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Gustav Solling. (Williams & Norgate.) 


A rapid sketch of the history of German literature, ac- 


companied by such literary references and bibliographical 
notes as are calculated to render it alike acceptable and 
useful to students, 

Memoirs, Journals, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 
Edited and abridged from the Edition by Lord John Rus- 
sell. Part 27. (Longman.) 

The present Part, which brings down Moore's life to 


1818, is illustrated with an admirable portrait of Lord | fa 


Jolm Russell, 


Memora or Hawanven CLester. 


Isz2. 
Wanted by Rev. W. West, Hawarden, Flintshire. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


Freznorkins is referred to owr 2nd §, vol. iii. pp. 428. 496. for an ac 
count of Mary Toft. 

Frank. A few years aines Bumstead of Holborn published a Cata- 
logue of Books on Maxie; and sume thirty or forty years since Denley f 
Catherine Street, Strand, issued several which are highly curious. 

Srupens is thanked, but has been anticipated. 

Senascens. The traclition of Bayard’s Leap has been given in our ist, 
vi. 600. —— The antecedents of the sign in the old North Road, we suspech 
are not highly respectable, so that we must not hazard an explanation. 

Z. The Rev. Joseph Prendergast, D.D. was of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, and Head Master of Lewisham school. 

Answers to other correspondents in our next. 

for “almaign 
Wallis ; 


85. col. ii. 1 


Exaata.—2nd 8. ix. p. 
“ Willis” 
de. 


moign ;" p. %. col. ii. mote 
1. 35. for 


read “ 


“ Nores axon Qvenies” is published at noon on Friday, and is ale 
issued in Paars. subscription for Stamero Cortes fF 
Sex Months forwarded direct the Publishers (including the 
vearly Ns. 4d., whick may be paid by Post Ogice Order 
favour of Bart ano Dacoy ,136. Freer E.C.; to whom 

all Commu sicatiows roa THs Eorron be addressed. 
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